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iN iT PROPERLY 


BES guard against toothache in Sussex 
it used to be believed that you had 
always to put on your right stocking, 

and the tight leg of your breeches, be- 
"fore the left. In Shropshire, however, 
eS exactly the opposite was believed. | 
-.. Weare not bound by such beliefs. Now 
we use more rational and uniform 
methods of keeping our teeth, and keep- 


ing them healthy. We know, for one 
pee. thing, that the earlier we start our 


children in good dental habits—by teach- 


teeth—the more promise we give them of 
healthy teeth both now and i in adult life, 


a [ CLEANING Often and thorough, to 


remove food particles that can cause . 


decay. After each meal if possible. 


D _ DENTIST Regular visits to catch any 
trouble early. 


E EXERCISE Lots of chewing aps 
celery, chewing gum, raw vegetables. 
Helps to clean teeth, promotes flow of 
saliva (nature’s mouthwash); ; stimulates 
gums, aids proper jaw development. 


Stee : | ; roop Plenty of milk, butter, cheese 


and eggs: rich in minerals and vitamins 


Bie Me for strong teeth and healthy gums. 


a : * The Mayas of Central America chewed Chicle (the basis of 


- ee 
oe Sa * today’s chewing-gum) more than 1,000 years ago. And they 
Goa Te a were renowned for their splendid teeth. 
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corner of the room. This is he ideal form of ligh 
particularly in the kite enabling her to see e oven: into i 
cupboards and under tables without any bright light shining i in her eyes. 
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ac - The defence _ policy of cont Britain 
es =) LORD BOOTHBY, 


: This discussion ‘was. broadcast in B.B.C. television on September 
_ 29, before the Labour Party Conference opened at ‘Scarborough 


f= Mrs. Roosevelt: Lord Russell, you have been taking a leading 
part in the debate about what Britain should do in regard to 
f nuclear armament. We would be much interested to hear what 
z you really think British policy should be? 
=a _ Lord Russell: I think myself that Britain should give up not 
| only the personal possession and manufacture of nuclear weapons, 
but all ‘reliance on nuclear weapons for her own defence. I should 
< like to see Britain become a neutral in the Cold War for a variety 
= of reasons which I dare say we shall be able to go into soon. 
Hugh Gaitskell: For my part, I disagree very much with 
what Lord Russell said at the end of his remarks. I do not think 
it would be at all wise for us to give up the Nato alliance. Indeed, 
_ I think this would be profoundly dangerous to peace and freedom. 
It would either mean the break up of the alliance, which would 
leave the whole of western Europe open to Soviet pressure or 
threats, or it might continue in a different form, in which case 
; eon. _ probably the role of Germany would be much stronger and we 


ae ee Oe 


should have lost all our influence upon American policy; and the 

consequence would be a sharpening of the conflict between East 
and West. 

a Lord el On this point I am on Hugh Gaitskell’s side. 

= uld be a great mistake for us to get out of Nato, although I 

t plato itself -as an alliance leaves much to be desired 


examined and discussed « 


= ROOSEVELT, BERTRAND RUSSELL, the Rt. 
and ROBERT McKENZIE 


a fe _ Prospects of Mankind | 


ELEANOR 


Hon. HUGH GAITSKELL, 


and -requires a radical revision of the whole of its political 
structure. But we must be in-it. At the same time I also think 
we should not have an independent nuclear weapon of our own. 
If Nato-is to be an effective and real alliance then there should 


be one final- deterrent for the alliance as a whole, and that should 
be under the ultimate control and authority of the United States. — 


Mrs. Roosevelt: That puts a good deal of responsibility on 
the United States. You advocate, Lord Russell, complete dis- 
armament for Great Britain; do you also advocate that for other 
countries ? 

Lord Russell: I didn’t say complete disarmament—I said 
complete lack of nuclear weapons. I do not advocate it for the 
United States. Short of an agreement with Russia—I think that 
the United States Government ought to do all it can to get a 
disarmament agreement Ww ith Russia—I am not advocating 
unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons by the United States. 

Robert McKenzie: You are not in that sense, then, Lord 
Russell, a pacifist? You do not advocate giving up all weapons 
by the western countries? 

Lord Russell: I have never been a complete pacifist at any 
time. During the first werld war, which I opposed, I explained 
that there have been wars that I would have supported—and I 
supported the second world war completely. 

Robert McKenzie: Then you would argue that there is a 
rational case for Britain alone giving up, or the countries of 
western Europe giving up, nuclear arms but not conventional 
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arms? Could you give us the basic a 


Lord Russell: Yes—and the argument e same for all the 
satellites.of the United States. It was first developed by a per- 
fectly orthodox American, Herman Kahn, before the U-2 incident. 
He pointed out that the Soviets could, if they chose, obliterate 
any one of the satellites of the United States, and that if they 
did so, in spite of obligations under Nato, it was likely that the 
United States would not go to war. He did not say this as a 
criticism of the United States, and no more do I. But let us 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that Britain has been com- 
pletely wiped out so that we are all dead—which can be done in 
an hour quite easily. Let us suppose that has happened through 
a Russian attack. Then the President of the United States has 
to say: ‘Shall I, as a perfectly futile vengeance, decide that all 
the rest of the people i in the world should die? What good would 
that do to anybody?’ If the President at the moment happened 
to be a rational man—which is a not impossible supposition— 
then he would say: ‘No’, in spite of Nato. ‘It’s no use. They’re 
dead. I can’t help those corpses’. That was said in this article 
before the U-2 incident. After the U-2 incident Khrushchev and 
Malinovsky proclaimed definitely that if any country allowed its 
territory to be used by the United States in ways that Russia 
thought offensive that country would be obliterated, wiped out— 
there would be nothing left of it they said. I see no reason to 
suppose that that was an empty boast; I think it is very likely 
true. I think they could obliterate us completely without causing 
a general nuclear war. If they did cause a general nuclear war 
the argument would be still stronger. 


Western Satellites e 


Mrs. Roosevelt: But Lord Russell, it sounds very odd to 
me to have you talk about western European countries as satellites 
of the United States. My understanding of a satellite, in the 
eastern hemisphere, is quite different from the feeling I would 
have about any of the western countries who are now more or 
less closely allied with the United States. Your argument is that 
an American President, who was a rational man, would not, of 
course, come to the help of people who were wiped out. There 
is not much you can do for people once they are dead. But there 
would still be the consideration that you would be under Russian 
domination unless you did something to show that you were not 
going to let the Soviet Union wipe out one country after another. 
And without question I think it would lead to a third world war. 
I agree that such a war seems a very terrible thing because 
I don’t see how we could save ourselves from being completely 
obliterated. On the other hand the idea that a country being 


wiped out would make the United States think it had to accept. 


that and do nothing seems to me totally impossible, because you 
would then have capitulated to the power of Russia. — 

Lord Boothby: May I ask one point of Lord Russell? He 
admitted in what he said that it was conceivable that this country 


could be wiped out by Russia in an hour, and that I entirely’ 


agree to. What puzzles me about his attitude is that I should have 
thought it was less likely to happen if we were known to be in- 


alliance with the United States and that American retaliatory 
_ power would definitely be used if that happened. Walter Lipp- — 


mann has pointed out again and again that the only agreements 
that the Russians have kept have been geographical agreements, 
which laid down a line over which they could not go. They have 
never kept ideological agreements about democracy or anything 
like that, but on balance they have kept military and geographical 
agreements which fixed a line. I would rather be on our side of 
that line than in a nebulous, neutralist position; the risk of a 
general conflagration and certainly the risk of this country being 
wiped out would be much less. 

Lord Russell: -As to the word “ ‘ satellite ’, I don’t care two- 
pence—you can alter it and say merely allies of the United 
States. But so long as our territory is used by American military 


forces, as it is at present, and as it must be under Nato, so long ~ 


the Russians have a motive for attacking us. It would be a most 
appalling thing if they did. I don’t think we should be quite safe 


if we were out of Nato, but we should be safer, because they 
would not have the same motive. They do not, as a matter of fact, — 


attack the uncommitted nations; I cannot think Sh any casé where 


of des countries. shat are | 
well as the others, believe 
deceive themselves: it is not, 
we were out of it. nes 
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is what the Biases realty are ee to 5 dé: What you 2 ar 
Lord Russell, is really this: you are saying, they’re not | : 
to believe that the Americans are going to strike even second, a 
even if one of their allies is attacked, even presumably if they get’. oa 
to know that a rocket is on its way; they don’t think it’s going 
for them, and they keep clear. That is what you believe, because — : . 
otherwise obviously your argument falls to the ground, doesn’t it? 
Nevertheless you think the Russians are so frightened of Britain — 7 
being an ally of America that they will all the same attack, This | = 
doesn’t seem to me to add up at all. os a 
Lord Russell: It adds up this way—that the Russians do not 
like Americans having bases near Russia. fe 
Hugh Gaitskell: But you have already agreed that the ietane 
are not even frightened of the Americans hitting back. Why? 
Because, according to your argument, the Russians believe the 
Americans will be so frightened at themselves being obliterated. 
If that is the case, the Russians will certainly say to themselves — 
there is no possible danger of America making the first strike. 
Therefore, in these circumstances, I cannot see the reason for the ~ 
Russians taking this action, and I return to Boothby’s point, if 
I may: what I cannot understand’ in your argument is that you — 
really believe the Russians are more likely to attack us when, 
despite your argument, there must remain the possibility, the very — 
real possibility, of retaliation; but, all the same, if we are neutral, = 
and there is nobody to come to our aid to defend us at all, then 
the Russians will leave us alone . It simply doesn’t seem to me to 
make sense. I mean, either the Russians are really very peacefully 
minded and not frightened at all, in which case they won’t attack 
us, or if they are, on the contrary, ruthless ‘ expansionists ” 5 then, 
if we are alone, I think we can say goodbye to freedom, mae bat 
Lord Russell: May I ask you this one question: why Rs you 
think that the Russians are. not attacking all the: other uncom- 
mitted nations of the world? 
Lord Boothby: I am old. fashioned maybe, ee ay maiigs do | 
believe in the balance of world power. I think Nato re-established © 
that when it was formed. On the whole it has been maintained 
for the last ten years, and I hope that it will be main- 
tained indefinitely. I am not saying at what level it should be 
maintained—that is a subject for negotiation and agreement; I 4 
hope in future years it may y be at a level less crippling to the bd 
economies of both the Communist world and the free world. But ; 
I do believe, genuinely and sincerely, that it is the balance of - 
power that has prevented a war from breaking out in the last ten 
years, and that that, and that alone, will prevent a third world war, 
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Lord Russell: Why 
India? 
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to end. After all, Pakistan is involved. Pakistan happens to be in 
the Seato alliance. They don’t know what America will do in 
those circumstances. 

Robert McKenzie: It seems to me, while the weight of the 
panel is obviously against Lord Russell’s argument, that this is 
a balance of risks. Lord Russell has said he is not an absolute 
pacifist, and therefore he does not belong to a category of people 
who would dispose of both the nuclear weapons and conventional 
weapons on principle. But he has argued on balance that the risk 
is less for Britain and western Europe if it gets out of the Nato 
alliance and disposes of its own nuclear weapons, Others in the 
panel—clearly a majority—have taken a contrary view: that the 
balance of risk is far greater on the other side. 

I think we ought, in any event, to turn to what after all is a 
real position emerging now in Britain, namely that, apart from 
those who take the position Lord Russell has personally, a huge 
body of British opinion within the trade union movement—and 
we may well expect 
it in the Labour 
Party—has begun to 
adopt apparently a 
considerable part of 
Lord Russell’s argu- 
ment. We have seen 
in recent weeks the 
Trades Union Con- 
gress in Britain 
adopting two resolu- 
tions on defence: 
one of which sup- 
ported the Nato 
alliance, and one of 
which appeared to 
be against the Nato 
alliance and against 
American bases in 
this country. This 
second __ resolution 
adopted by _ the 
Trades Union Con- 


fen decknt oS 2b NER 545 


Robert McKenzie: In fact, of course, their position would go 
beyond Lord Russell’s position. 

Hugh Gaitskell: That is quite true. But that is because Lord 
Russell has been perfectly frank atid says, ‘ Well, I am for neutral- 
ism; I am for getting out of Nato’. 

Lord Russell: May I be allowed to state the whole thing? 
There are two entirely distinct questions. One is the international 
situation; and the other is the British situation. As regards the 
international situation, if I had anything to do with it I should 
say the greatest disaster that can possibly happen is an all-out 
nuclear war, and I should propose to both the Russians and the 
Americans to sign a statement that an all-out nuclear war would 
be a greater disaster than the world-wide victory of the other side. 
If they both agreed to that, then you could begin to negotiate 
about disarmament and so forth. That is the international situa- 
tion. The national situation for the British is different. We think 
that the American Government is unduly warlike, we think it is 
not genuinely in 
favour of disarma- 
ment“). 

Robert McKen- 
zie: ‘We’ meaning 
those who hold your 
views? 

Lord — Russell: 
Yes; but many who 
would not’ agree 
with the rest of what 
I want to say would 
hold that view. We 
think that when the 
Americans propose a 
disarmament resolu- 
tion, it is only be- 
cause they know it 
will not be carried. 
And if they thought 
there was any chance 
of its being carried, 
they would not pro- 


gress was carried by Left to right: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. Robert McKenzie, Lord Russell, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, pose it. We say that 


a greater majority 
than support for the official position. Mr, Gaitskell, how far has 
this support for unilateral disarmament and getting out of Nato 
gone in one of the two great parties in this country? 

Hugh Gaitskell: I want first of all to say, regarding the 
Trades Union Congress debates, that the issue was not framed 
clearly in the resolutions. There was no debate on the resolution 
that Britain should withdraw from Nato, I pay tribute to Lord 
Russell in this, because he is perfectly honest about it, and he 
comes out into the open. He says: ‘We should get out’. That 
was not what was said at the T.U.C.: the anti-Nato resolutions 
were withdrawn in favour of one that, to say the least, was 
ambiguous. It did not even mention unilateral disarmament, and 
you could put upon it what interpretation you liked, with the 
result that one union, as you know, voted both ways on this. 

Robert McKenzie: But you have the interpretation of the 
main supporter of this resolution—Frank Cousins, the head of the 
biggest union—who made it pretty clear that he himself was 
against Britain relying on any nuclear weapons, whether her own 
or those of the United States, which clearly means ‘ American 
bases get out’, and clearly means we assume the end of Nato. 

Lord Boothby: May I ask one question of Gaitskell, because 
it is extremely important. Does he think that Cousins 
himself and the people who follow Cousins, really want to get 
out of Nato? We are clear about Lord Russell: he does. Do they? 

Hugh Gaitskell: I cannot answer that question: it is for them. 
But I think the question needs to be put and put again and again, 
because this argument has not been clear, and the real issue is 
just this: when we say we are against, as that resolution said, 
any policy based on nuclear weapons, do we mean, in effect, that 
we say to our allies in Nato, ‘give up nuclear weapons even 
though the Soviet hangs on to them’, and if they say ‘no’, do 
we then say: ‘right, we clear out of the alliance’? These ques- 


~ tions have never been answered. , 


and Lord Boothby 


while we hope we 
should be willing to die for a principle, we are not willing to 
die for the murderous antics of the Pentagon. 

Lord Boothby: But I am astonished that Lord Russell should 
attach any value at all to a statement of that kind. It is just the 
kind of agreement or alleged agreement that I think the Soviet 
have never carried out, and never will. I would remind him of 
a thing called The Kellogg Pact, which was similar to the sort 
of statement that he wants the Americans and the Russians to 
sign now. It proved to be not worth the paper it was written on. 
Everybody solemnly pledged themselves never to go to war again, 
or use warlike weapons, and look what happened. 

Lord Russell: I entirely agree with you about that—and I 
should not attach any importance to this unless I thought that 
both sides honestly were convinced of this thing. 

Robert McKenzie: Whatever distinguished individuals may 
say about unilateral disarmament, we have apparently the possi- 
bility of one of the two major political parties in this country 
committing itself to unilateral disarmament. I think Mr. Gaitskell 
owes it to us to say how near this prospect appears to be. 

Hugh Gaitskell: What I will do is to try to make perfectly 
plain what the issues are here. As far as the executive committee, 
the leadership of the Labour Party, and indeed of the Trades 
Union Congress is concerned, and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party by an overwhelming majority, this is our view. Namely, 
first, that of course we must put as absolutely top priority the 
strengthening of the United Nations and ultimately world 
government, as the only final solution of this problem. Secondly, 
that we must continue—and here I do not think there is any 
disagreement between any of us—to do everything in our power 
to achieve multilateral disarmament. I will come back to the 
Pentagon later. Thirdly, however, that the United Nations being 
what it is, with the veto, with the division of the world into 
two blocs, you cannot expect the Security Council to defend, or 
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the United Nations to defend, an 7 lat 

and therefore because of that you ‘hi ave allies of your 
own. And we believe that Nato was formed for that reason, and 
has been a major force in preventing war, and that we should 
remain in Nato. On the other hand, we also say that so long 


as the Soviet Union possesses nuclear weapons, then the Western | 
alliance somewhere should have them too. Then, we say on. the 


other hand, that so long as the West has the power of retaliation, 
the deterrent theory applies, as far as we are concerned i in Britain 
—that is a different issue. 

I agree with Russell there, the qnestion of what Britain does, 
and what the West does in ‘the international field must be dis- 
tinguished. Now we believe that the time has come for Britain 
to give up the idea of having her own independent nuclear 
deterrent. And that time, indeed, has been forced upon us, so to 
speak, by the decision of the Government. However, in our view 
a right decision would be to abandon the Blue Streak Rocket. To 


_ put it in another way, when you are discussing the whole im- 


mensely complicated field of rockets carrying hydrogen bombs, 
we have to face the fact that America spends on research and 
development in this field alone more than the whole of our 
defence expenditure. In these circumstances we think it is foolish 
to compete with her, and here I agree with Boothby that we 
should leave the provision of the nuclear deterrent to the United 
States, though remaining members of Nato ourselves. On the 
bases question, this is our position: it is not a matter of principle; 
but you either say to the Americans ‘No bases! ’, or you say to 
the Americans: ‘Take anything you like, bring anything you 
like ’. Obviously, you must discuss this on the basis of the merits. 
Now, we are against the Thor missiles. That, as it happens, is 
not an American base because the Thor missiles are manned 
by British troops. But we think they are a peculiarly foolish and 
vulnerable weapon, a first-strike weapon. They could be 
eliminated immediately, and we have always been against them 
ou ‘hose grounds. As far as the bases are concerned, it is a matter 
of negotidtion. But you could not, in my opinion, remain in an 
alliance and refuse to do what you believe to be militarily 
necessary for that alliance. 


¥ ok * 


American Bases in Britain ‘ 


Lord Boothby: At the moment, the Strategic American Air 
Command’s front line bases are in this country. It seems likely 
that if we are to be able effectively to deliver the deterrent weapon, 
that must continue at least for some time to come. I would be 
in agreement with you and admit that this is probably only a 
temporary problem, covering the next two or three years only. 
Ultimately, I suppose, we shall have these horrible sputniks float- 
ing round, each one loaded with an atomic bomb which can 
be ordered home on a particular base. One of them might fall 
down by accident, and that would be most unfortunate for all 
concerned, But for the next three or four years, to come back to 
my balance of power, to match the missile strength of the 
Russians we might have the front line of Seac here in this 


country. Would you agree that that is necessary? I think it is.- 


Hugh Gaitskell: I think it probably is, and I said earlier 
on, if it is militarily necessary, in the interests of the alliance, 


we could not, in my opinion, refuse it. May I just say one other — 


thing on the Labour Party and the T.U.C.? I only want to 
remind you that the T.U.C. in fact endorsed the statement on 
defence, which I was trying very briefly to expound just now. 

Robert McKenzie: By a small majority, that. 

Lord Russell: By a trick, a dishonest trick. 

Hugh Gaitskell: Not in the least a dishonest trick. Cae the 


contrary. I will not allow myself to be drawn. Not a silly trick 


either—I will not allow myself to be drawn into a discussion of 
the exact meaning of certain resolutions and what they mean, 


and why they were put forward in that form. There is more 
_ than one thing to be said about dishonesty in this matter. 


Lord Russell: It is generally assumed in the press that if 
the Labour Party goes unilaterally it is done for, and will not 
get a majority for God knows how long. My own belief, and this 
based upon a good deal of knowledge of opinion, is that this is 
the exact opposite of the truth. The Labour Party has been losing 


enough money to do it. I think in practice, if not in theory, that == 


_ idealistic policies, which probably will never be carried out, that 


perhaps partly ect 


up, Hes that if the prescee 
will have very little chance c 


But in any event this is an i issue of stich ee? ‘importance a ‘ 
that I do not think we should make up our minds on it accord-— ee 
ing to whether we think this young person or that is ‘moving this - nee 
way or that. If I think, as I do, that the policy you are ae 
is profoundly dangerous, then T am going to oppose it. 


- : yes + oa 
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Dangerous Policies 


Lord Russell: Every policy is dangerous, but. I think your 7 
policy is even more dangerous; it is as dangerous, with respect, — 
as the policy you advo before the last war, which. was” oe 
of appeasement with Hitler. 3 

Robert McKenzie: I want Boothby to say, very beiedes ee ee 
the official Government position, the Government he used to 
support before he became an Independent, differs from ps official 
position which the Labour Party still holds. et : 

Lord Boothby: From a purely practical point of view, the 
Government’s position does not greatly differ from Gaitskell’s 
position. They do not make it clear what they want, They have 
given up, as Gaitskell said, the Blue Streak weapon, and at the 
moment we are not a nuclear power. I would be very reluctant to 
see us ever become a nuclear power again. I want to get right 
in with the United States. Admittedly it throws, as Mrs. Roosevelt 
has said, a grave. responsibility on the United States, but as a 
Great Power, and the only Great Power in the Western alliance, 
that is a responsibility they have got to accept. We accepted it, 
after all, in the nineteenth ceritury: it was British sea power that 
really kept the peace of the world. I believe in the twentieth 
century it is American nuclear power that is going to keep the | 
peace of the world, and we should accept that. I would give all 
the scientific advice, assistance, bases, to the Americans that they 
require. But I would not attempt to set ourselves up as an in- 
dependent nuclear power as De Gaulle wants to do with France, © 
for one simple reason amongst others—we simply have not got 


is the Government’s position. The great thing about the Conserva- 
tives is—and that is why they ; are always elected in this country , 
—they do not have theories; they do not have these policies that = 
Lord Russell advocates; they do not have anything, except they , 
do go on to do from their point of view what seems to be best 

at any given moment; and, if anything, they are doing a bit — 
better than they were at the. ast election. They won the election. __ 
It is this awful pinning yourselves down to specific, concrete _ 


is the misfortune of the Labour Party. And if a Government does. 
not need to do this, why the Opposition should think it fees e 
to do so is bigteae: my | comprehe rehension. Slee eee 


The Greatest Misfortune?” a git ; 


_ Mrs. Roosevelt: I want to come back to the paper’ ioe you ae a _— 
said you wanted to sign. You said that we would recognize that ar as ; 
nuclear war was the greatest misfortune that could rates and, w a 
that in preference to that, either side winning would be better. - 
Now that I would not be willing to sign, and I doubt that j you can 
get it signed by most simple people of the United States. 

Lord Russell: Do you mean that most people would th 
better there should be no human’beings than n'tbatP ait 


would be no human _ be 


the thing you have got to face is, would you rather have no human 
beings at all existing, or have world-wide dominion of the Soviet 
Government? 

Hugh Gaitskell: Oh no, with great respect, this is not the 
question; this is the whole point really. We do not believe that 
is the alternative. We believe it is possible to have both freedom 
and peace so long as we retain, in the West, the nuclear deterrent. 
And that is the main difference. 

Lord Russell: You misunderstood what I meant. I was simply 
putting this alternative: if you had to choose between there being 
no human beings and there being a universal dominion of the 
Soviets, which would you choose? 

Hugh Gaitskell: I think the questions we can discuss are the 
real questions—and not the hypothetical question. 

Lord Boothby: Lord Russell has put a hypothetical question 
which I would rather like to answer. He has not always in his 
writings in the past taken that high an opinion of human beings 
as such. He is now giving them tremendous importance. In the 
: last fifty years there have been moments .when I was not at all 
2 sure in my own mind that it would not be better if the whole 

thing packed up because they are behaving like lunatics most of 
the time, and the 1939-45 war was a piece of raging, hideous 
lunacy, and I should not like to see it repeated. Therefore, I would 
like to ask this hypothetical question straight, so as to answer it. 
I would much rather see the whole thing blown up than turned 
into a Communist world. If that was the 
alternative I would say, let’s go on some- 
where else, and see if we can’t do better 
there than we can here. But those of 
us who think as, basically, Gaitskell and 
myself and Mrs. Roosevelt think, are 
trying to stop that happening: you think 
one course is more dangerous, we think the 
other one is safer; but our object, after all, 
is to save the human race—although I 
doubt sometimes myself if it deserves it. 

Robert McKenzie: In other words, 
we have come back to the point that it is 
a balance of risks, 

Mrs. Roosevelt: It is a balance of 
risks; but I do not think any signed paper 
would remove that risk. 

Lord Russell: Nor do I. What I think would remove the risk 
would be a genuine belief on the part of governments that that 
was a thing to face. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: I cannot speak for our present administration 
—I do not happen to be a Republican and I do not happen to be 
on the inside of information—but when you say you cannot agree 
with Pentagon policies I think sometimes you have to balance 
what you hear about the influence on administration of the Army, 
which is practically what the Pentagon means, and the general 
feeling of the country. I would say that the people of our country 
would not be in agreement if the policy was one of aggression. You 
say that the general opinion is that the United States is in favour 
of war: I would say the United States was opposed to war. At 
the present time a certain number of us, and powerful people, 
believe that this balance of military power must be kept. I am 

hopeful that we 
are going to find 
_> ways, and one of 
- the things that 
~ worries me is that 
we do not think 
more about the fact 
of how we move 
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towards mutual 
total disarmament 
because, in the 


send; that is the 
only thing for us 
all. I think much 
thought everywhere 
should be brought 
to bear on even the 


Lord Boothby 
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smallest first move 
that can be made; 
I would like to see 
any little step for- 
ward, That is the 
attitude of the 
American people, 
and I am willing 
to acknowledge 
that the Pentagon 
—perhaps natur- 
ally, being military 
people—have more 
military ideas than 
I have, for instance, 
more than some 
other people. But I cannot help believing that the real diffi- 
culty is not going to be solved by neutralism. It is possible that it 
will be solved better through thinking and influence, through 
participation of all the group in western Europe thinking how 
they can most safely take each step which brings us into some 
kind of agreement with the Soviet Union. I think the Chinese at 
present are as much of a problem as the Soviet Union, if not 
more so. I have a feeling that it is not a question of saying the 
United States shall take the full responsibility—perhaps from an 
economic point of view, we are the people 
who can afford it for the time being— 
perhaps this is an area in which we must 
make a major;/contribution. But I do not 
feel that Nato’s only responsibility can be 
carried out purely by military work; some- 
thing has to come out of this union of the 
West in a way of new and fresh approaches 
to some kind of understanding so that we 
can live together. 

Robert McKenzie: Could we just take 
a moment to look at feelings here in Britain 
and Western Europe about the so-called 
Anglo-American alliance and the present 
condition of Nato? Because I think it 
would be unfair if we did not allow 
American viewers especially, and others as 
well, to appreciate the degree to which there is uneasiness about 
certain features of this relationship. I have been recently in 
Canada, for example, and there was a great deal of apprehension 
about the fact that on a matter such as the recognition of Com- 
munist China, to take an illustration, the American position is so 
inflexible that the chances of easing tension between East and 
West seem to be drastically minimized. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: But I think you do not realize that that 
American position is changing. I can take any group in the United 
States and talk, and put before them the facts that you cannot 
ever have real disarmament till you have total membership in the 
United Nations, and get entire agreement from an enormous 
audience. 

Lord Boothby: But, Mrs. Roosevelt, wouldn’t you also agree 
that at the moment Nato is in a terrible mess? There is at present 
no political direction of Nato at all. You have an invisible strategic 
committee of ourselves and the United States in Washington; you 
have an impotent council of second-grade officials in Paris which 
can do nothing; you have a Supreme Commander taking orders 
from a vacuum; and you have no co-ordination, no centralized 
policy at all; in fact, we are conducting a global war, the West 
against the forces of Communism, without any central organ of 
political decision. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: I couldn’t agree with you more, and for some 
time I have been wondering seriously (this represents a personal 
opinion, and not a political party’s opinion even) whether as it is 
at the present time, Nato, which had been-created to meet certain 
conditions which no longer exist, does not need serious revision, 
and whether it could be made what it ought to be—which is a 
strong group of people thinking alike in the western part of 
Europe and with America included, and actually working towards 
ways to find agreement. 


Lord Russell 


_ of problem. 
chauvinism and so on, although all kinds of provocations were 
eee delivered by Khrushchev at the same time; but there’s a _ 


policy. It is not because we have any illusions about China, but 
because we believe that the isolation of China is one of the worst 
things that is happening at the moment. It is this that is partly 
responsible for the Chinese line on the ideological struggle with 
Russia, and their belief that war is inevitable. Therefore we think 
that China should be recognized and brought into the United 
Nations; and that is pretty universal here. Then I would say, 
secondly, that we want to see a policy in Nato which does not 
rely so much upon the use of nuclear weapons. This, I think, is 
also the view of some American forces, but at the moment the 
"danger is that even quite a small outbreak or attack from the East 
is to be met by nuclear weapons, and this really will not do. The 


emphasis must be shifted on to conventional and away from | 


nuclear. 

Robert McKenzie: Does that 1 mean that Britain ought to be 
prepared also to contribute largely conventional forces? 

Hugh Gaitskell: I think we should certainly be prepared to 
go back at least to what we pom we would do some years 
ago, before divisions in Europe. 

Robert McKenzie: Even if it: meant restoration of National 
Service? 

Hugh Gaitskell: I don’t think it would: mean that. It can be 
done, in my opinion, quite easily by increased mobility, by 
liquidating some of the commitments—which I think are pretty 
pointless ones—that we have abroad, and by considerably greater 
efficiency in conventional arms. 

Lord Boothby: I think that is an illusion, you know. I do not 
think that we can carry out our commitments in the field of 
conventional forces without a restoration of limited National 
Service, and that sooner or later any British Government will be 
forced to face up to that. 


Increasing the Danger of an Accident 


Hugh Gaitskell: Then I think, thirdly, it is enormously 
important that American policy should be directed against the 
spread of nuclear weapons within Nato and that is one of the 
Teasons why we also believe we should not have our own. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: I could not again, as an individual, agree 
with you more. Every time we spread the ownership or the possi- 


_ bility of having nuclear weapons we increase the danger of an 


accident, which is just as dangerous. 

Robert McKenzie: I have attended the two American 
conventions this summer,-and it is curious how unaware people 
caer tae policy in the two parties appear to be of this kind 
I was, on the whole, encouraged by the lack of 


curious blankness when it comes to appreciating the kind of worry 


_ you get here in Western Europe about, say, the universal spread 


of nuclear weapons. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: You are entirely right, because we are far 
removed and we do not understand the feeling. I have just been 
in Poland; Mr. Gaitskell has just been in Yugoslavia. How many 
people in our country, except perhaps the little group that came 


- from Poland and Yugoslavia, have the remotest idea of the fears — 


in those two countries? 


Lord Boothby: Or that they faishives are in fact in range 


of Russian missiles at this moment, in the United States? In fact, 
_ they do not know that because they do not want to know. 
Mrs. Roosevelt: And, of course, the truth of the matter is 


that actually the people in Europe are far safer from attack from 
the Soviet Union than we are in the United States. Three years — 


_ago Mr. Khrushchev himself gave me a time-table of how long 


_ it would take him, if we had nuclear war, to destroy the whole 
of Europe and then start on the United States. Today I am sure 


he would reverse his time-table and tell me how long it would 
take him to destroy the major points that he wished to destroy in 
the United States. In that case, you in Europe would not rae ‘to 
be destroyed, but you would be slaves. _ 

Hugh Gaitskell: I may be optimistic here, but I do not 
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I would say, first of all, we would lik em to revise > their China f 
We re want to see the} 


peiee eee ae ‘where as 


- should begin with the problem of attempting to make some kind a 


of our side; it is true on both sides; and I think one would have | 


“and the other side has to object to it: it is part of the rules of the — 


_ I should do this rather quietly and secretly, and get the two sides 


On the testing we have made some progress but it ought to be tet 4 


- countries that Mrs. Roosevelt was talking about; initiatives of — 


‘ment with both Russell and Gaitskell on, this. rT am no ap of ae 


conditions sea therefore that 3 it 


petite and that sta shoul have priority. It i is ‘no 


value. Which brings “me right | back to where we 


Yc atthe Russians really understa 
believe the problem is so much now the imminent danger of war; 


towards the settlement of 
Robert McKenzies I 


now 2 we pels . ‘uy to 
headway? Lord Russell, apart from any transcendental_ view “a 
how you eliminate the whole problem, how do you think we 


of headway, however small, on disarmament? ese. 
Lord Russell: The Government can always put forward ca 

armament proposals, and hitherto no power has done so brass 
Robert McKenzie: How | can you be sure of that? . 


ts - 
4 - 


Work for the: Neutral Powers. = 


~ Lord Russell: Because you can see that it is so. i 1955 we a 
had the most frightful shock because the Russians. accepted our 
proposals, so we withdrew them at once. They were only put | 
forward on the assumption that the Russians would reject them, 
and that is so all the way through. I am not saying this specially — 


to try to get some agreement : about disarmament before putting © 
forward a public proposal; and also we should make more use of — 
the neutrals, because at present each side puts forward a proposal 


game that there has to be argument. I should try to get some > 
neutral power to make proposals which appear to it to be 
impartial—India, perhaps—which neither side is proposing and 
therefore neither side has reasons of prestige for rejecting. — af 5 


if possible to agree before there was any publicity; — I think | 
they could jointly put forward such a proposal. — 

Hugh Gaitskell: Yes—but I think it is only fair to say ‘that | 
the immediate situation has been created by Russia walking. out. 
of the Ten-Power Disarmament Conference. ; ; ae 

Lord Russell: Yes. “i 

Hugh Gaitskell: And one must say ‘that hey: fine) Beek & 
extremely difficult about any kind of negotiation on controls, — 
which naturally the West wants to establish until everything else 
is agreed, and that won’t do. But I agree with Russell: I think 


anil ty 
bai Re EEN Ne 


that it would be a very good gesture if the West were to propose __ 


the presence of both China and India at the disarmament talks. 
I personally would go back to the Ten-Power Committee. I do 
not think that eighty Powers are going to produce anything at all. 


possible there to clear up the few remaining points which divide 


the two sides; and I think there again you get a small step 


forward. I would like to see the West also put forward the idea 
of a zone of controlled disarmament in central Europe because — 
this would give some reassurance to the Poles and the other 


this kind patiently put forward, expecting a zig-zag policy bi 
CS Russians, because we eal Peainty have that. ; 


“Tackle Political Problems First | s Seen es ¥ 
Lord Boothby: I am afraid I am in considerable disagree 


2 « 
and I believe that basically armaments are a syria of f pol litical 
before you get a supe 


about disarmament proposals when you have — 
tensions all over the world: tackle the political problems 


geographical disengagement in*Europe would 


sie to aronh: for shee. a Yl a ‘ 
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Ee ‘is Seeebe: that a ‘Letter ee “America ’ at. present 


_ should be a letter from the United Nations, though I must 
say that more and more of our visitors ‘wish it were not so, 
for if there is one thing that the so-called ‘ neutralists’ feel 


"passionate about, that the uncommitted nations are ready to 


commit themselves to, it is the idea that the United Nations 
ought not to be in New York, perhaps not in the United States; 
and that finding itself here it ought to go away. I should add 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s generous offer to house it in Moscow 
has been declined by the neutrals in a ce oni of regrets that 


a “can only be described ‘ as ‘headlong’, 
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A Discamfort, feeeritan Bad British ‘a 


This is a topic that Americans prefer not to talk about, as they 


do not like to talk about Dr. Castro’s history of American invest- 
- ment in Cuba. This discomfort is of the same kind as that of the 
Britons who hear an Indian or an Arab or an African questioned 
__ whether the last hundred years of colonial rule have been devoted 


exclusively to preparing the natives for eee aaetice and self- 
government. ~ 

Both of us are shocked that our motives should be so hideously 
defiled, but at the same time we retain a twitch of guilt. We fear 


that if we spread out the record in public we may not always 
_ appear to have been as pure as we now maintain. When Dr. Castro 
- was going into the long story of Cuba, when he said that Cuban 


independence was gagged at its birth by the famous Platt Amend- 
‘ment, whereby the United States preserved the right of inter- 
vening in Cuba for Cuba’s own good, the American delegation 
rustled in its seats and made a pencilled note, and Mr. Wads- 
worth, Mr. Cabot Lodge’s successor, announced with dignity that 
within a day or two the United States would i issue a full rebuttal 
to Dr. Castro’s version. 

~ The same sense of being wounded sitiere we live, of being 


thrown on the defensive, was not so obvious when Mr. Macmillan 
came to the end of his splendid statement and walked back around 


the Assembly to a great refreshing wave of applause, and some 

people noticed that there were Africans sitting on their hands 

while Mr. Nehru lifted his and patted them, twice. - - 
-There will be weeks and months, perhaps years, for us to 


egamine’ these colonial misgivings if we care to, and I suspect 


that, whether we care to or not, other nations are going to do it 
- for us, because no longer is it the communists who alone prate 
about ‘the colonialists and the monopolists (the second phrase is 
brought in to throw the Americans into the same camp as the 
British, French, Belgians, and Dutch); now the Ghanese do it, and 
the Indonesians, and the Arabs, of course; and each new African 
state as it feels the bonds loosen. 


‘Exploiters’ or ‘ Nurses’ ; 
Nothing is so brutally obvious at this Assembly, and nothing so 


little talked about, as the explosion of the Africans and Asians © 


against what they call their ‘ previous exploiters’, and what we 
call their ‘nurses’. The American reflex is to label and dismiss 
as a communist anyone, anywhere, who uses communist argu- 
ments or vocabulary, This week our discomfort has been sharpened 
by men with dark skins who have used some of our arguments 
against the communists and some of the communist arguments 
against us. In a ringing tone on Friday President Sukarno said: 

“We have been equally inspired by the Declaration of Indepen- 
~ dence and the Communist Manifesto’. They had learned much, 


fas said, from Lincoln and from Lenin, but they were not in the 


communist camp, and not in the Western liberal camp either. 


ich served as a guiding light to his ancestors when Western 


Sis 


_ Indonesia, he went on, has its own philosophy, its own principles, . 


A iH I s T A IR COOK EB gives his ‘impressions of recent events” in New Yorks 


Enropcans were running around in ravoad. He did not sneer at 
us, as the communists do; but he dissociated himself with much 
dignity from traditions that we consider the ground rules of 
civilized government—the parliamentary assembly, the cabinet, 


the rule of majority vote. Instead, he said, the Indonesians were 


inspired and guided by Pantja Sila, the Five Pillars of Wisdom; 
belief in God; nationalism; internationalism in the sense of 
humanity; democracy, and social justice. 

He spent about half an hour specifying how this ancient code 
applied to his own Government, and blithely suggested that it 
might regenerate the Charter and the conduct of the United 
Nations. The newspapers did not bother to reproduce this part 
of his text, for I am afraid that to many of us it must have 
sounded like some perverse, cranky religion of the sort that mush- 
rooms in the soil of southern California. It seemed to me to be 
as profound a note, and as clear a warning, as anybody has struck 
at this Assembly: it was the first positive and eloquent proof that. 


what we have to fear or gain from the Asian-African nations is _ 


not their votes so much as the revival, the reassertion, of their 
religious philosophy as a superior recipe for the running of modern 
states. It deliberately cuts the ground out from under our deep 
Anglo-American conviction that the proper and inevitable progress 
of any country is up from ignorance or tyranny towards a self- 
governing republic on the Western democratic model. 

If many other new nations come to assert this profounder sort 
of independence we may have to swallow some other of our 
certainties, such as that what Europe has most to offer to the 
nations that rage so furiously together is the civilizing touch, 


Manhattan as a Political Stockade 
While our digestions are being put to this powerful task, let us 
turn to something that will be, to you at least, a little more 


palatable. It is the note I started on, the suggestion which was 


made bluntly by the Soviet Union, and brutally on Saturday by 
Mr.- Khrushchev, and repeated sadly by some of the coloured 


peoples, that the United States is not a fitting place for the home 


of the United Nations. Certainly most Americans would agree, I 
think, that their reputation for hospitality was not enhanced by 
the conversion of Manhattan into a police stockade. 

When Mr. Khrushchev came here last year he could hardly 
walk a yard across the 3,000 miles of America without seeing a 


policeman’s holster or the bayonet of a National Guardsman. I 


vividly remember on the trip from Des Moines, Iowa, to Coon 
Rapids, when we went to look over the corn-growing methods of 
Mr. Roswell Garst—it is about seventy miles—every clump of 
trees, every straggling intersection, every traffic light and town 
square was guarded by soldiers or state police. Mr. Khrushchev 


. took a lot of satisfaction, and made some pawky jokes about his 


freedom to roam in a police state. Now, the New Yorkers say it 
is distressing and embarrassing to have the East Side mid-town 
area so choked with policemen that crowds gather just to marvel 
at the credentials of the people who can get through; but what 
else can we do? 

New York, we like to say, is still a metropolitan camp of many 
races and many national types, and we are usually proud to repeat 
the memorable line of E. B. White that what is remarkable about 
New York is not the war of the races but the truce they keep. 
So it is, when they live and jostle and argue as one family; but 
any city of immigrants and exiles must contain malcontents and 
bitter refugees, and while we all deplore the muscle-flexing con- 
gestion of ‘ cops’, the air of rescuing any car-load of diplomats 
from an imminent assassination, I for one would not care to be 


the Police Commissioner or his liaison with the State Department. 


This, I think, in the main, is what.Mr, Khrushchev objects to. 
What the coloured men object to is something else—and at this 
late date there is, alas, no need to put a fine point on it. It is 
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if Pate bigotry, what you will; it is t 
a City proud to be a northern city—of ¢ 


- pitiable dignity is the Foreign Minist 
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and deplore in the South. The man w 


O’Kala. He is a plump black man, a dignified and cultivated man. 


Explaining the other day the spontaneous applause of the African 
delegates for Mr. Khrushchev’s blunt remarks about discourtesy 
‘Understand we want no part of 


and discrimination, he said: 
communism, but our applause was from the heart—a spontaneous 
reaction to the slights and insults we have endured since our 
arrival ’. os 

Mr. O’Kala, as one example, telephoned for room service one 
evening when ‘hie got back from the U.N, He rang at intervals, 
and was told ‘he would have to wait: He waited two hours, and 
at last the waiter appeared, to make the curt remark that he was 
going off duty, and could not serve him, Mr. O’Kala went to bed 
with an empty stomach, and, we may be sure, a heart full of 
rancour and pride. 

_I think you know these letters well enough eg now to believe 
that they do not ‘insert little scandals of this sort for your titilla- 
tion. Anglo-Saxon people everywhere are easily coaxed into a 
sigh of gratitude for not being as other men are, and, all things 
being equal, I think it is a good idea to resist teasing ourselves 
with such dainties. But Mr. O’Kala’s humiliation is.the general 
experience of the Africans especially, some of them men of much 
cultivation. And suppose they are not cultivated, what the United 
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The F uture of the Liberdl Party o — x 


e By HUGH BERRINGTON - eee 


T the last General Election he Liberals were the only 
party to increase their share of the total national vote, 
and there has been a good deal of speculation—not to 
say assertion—about the possibility that the Liberal 


Party will once more become a major political factor in the 


country. Certainly, on the face of things, conditions today appear 
more promising for them than they have at any time in the last 
thirty years. The Labour Party, who supplanted them as the party 
of radicalism, have suffered three successive electoral defeats and 
are now torn by dissension, so that it has been said that they are 


‘no longer able to discharge the traditional functions of a political 


opposition. Can the Liberals fill the gap? Has the long Liberal 
decline from 1918 until our own day at last come to an end? 


Is the time ripe for their reappearance as the second party in the 


state? These are some of the“ questions now being asked. Mr. 


Gaitskell himself seems aware of the danger; for at the Blackpool. 


Conference after the election he said of the Liberals: ‘If they 


~ were ever to look like becoming a serious political force again, 
the process might easily gain momentum. We must not lise. it 


to start’. 


_ Assessing the Chances of Revival 

_ Many people, not least the politicians themselves, fend to look. 
at the political struggle in the country at large through the 

_ spectacles of Westminster. The chances of a major Liberal revival 

thus tend to be assessed by factors which are really irrelevant—_ 


by reference to the administrative talent and leadership that the 
party can offer; by reference to the coherence and aptness of 
its policy and, more particularly, to the quality of its performance 
in the House of Commons. In the short run, however, the chances 
of a Liberal revival depend on none of these things but rather on 
the harsh arithmetic of electoral strength, on the brute voting 
power that the Liberals can command. 

The British electoral system presents severe obstacles to any 
minority party. For one thing. such a party suffers if its supporters 
are widely dispersed over the whole country. The Liberals have 
always been able to muster a substantial total poll; in the 


_ constituencies they fought at the last General Election they won zp 
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has put this case with 
‘ameroon, Mr. Charles" ough 
human being, whatever his 
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of New York City. — ae 


could win more seats the wasted vote argument might be turned 
_ enough to give the Liberal challenge that momentum which Mr. 


a Liberal revival of this magnitude? Do the results of the 1959 — 7 
‘General Election indicate that 


argued that the General Election results showed a continuation 
of this trend. Certainly the Liberals’ share of the total national 
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I have run into few peop ss he past week who i not 
that the United Nations we: 
suggests Russia, but also Gene 
the Europeans say Europe, | 
agitation may well be that the. 
to meet oftener in guest capit 
tariat and the permanent hon 
problem. But that, too, has” me 
question of who is going: to pay for it, and. to gues it, ‘once — a 
it is removed. There is a revealing item in a recent. publication — 
of the United Nations, a statement of the annual contributions — 
promised and paid into the United Nations - Treasury. Gnah 
line says: ‘The United States | of America: amount pledged, ar 
$18,953,000. Balance due: nil, Amount paid in: $18,953,000, 
A little further down it says: ‘The Union of Soviet Socialist _ 
Republics: amount: pledged, $7,940,000. Credits: $940,000. 
Balance due: $7,000,000. Amount paid i in: $2 °.—Home Service 


an average of Sné-sixth of the votes cast. The roubles is that their 
support is too evenly spread over the country. In the General — 
Election they were able to collect 6,000 or 7,000 votes in most 
of the constituencies they contested, but they were strong enough 
to win in only four three-cornered fights. If, instead, their strength - 
were highly concentrated in one or two areas the Liberals would 
have a sizeable group of members in the House of Commons. 


ie 


A Psychological Dicadiiaiase: ein 

It is also probably true that the electoral system imposes as 
psychological disadvantage on the Liberals. Many who would like _ 
to vote Liberal are deterred, it is said, by the fear that they will 
be wasting their vote. Their Liberal candidate stands no chance 
of winning and so to vote for him may merely give victory to 
whichever of the other parties they most dislike. If the Liberals 


against their opponents. A striking proof of Liberal strength, say 
fifty or sixty seats gained at the next General Election, might be 


Gaitskell fears. ; 
But what evidence i is there that pundiioas are now suitable fr 


the country is on the eve of sucha 
development? It is true that between 1955 and 1959 the berals 2 a 
gained some spectacular by-election triumphs, and it Kio 


poll at the General Election was more than doubled compared 
with 1955. But this was largely, though not entirely, because | os 
fought nearly twice as many seats as they did four years 
Yet when we look at the constituencies they fought in bo 
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es Huge I aiereaae:: in Votes Needed : 

The fact is that, under the present electoral system, and given 
‘the way their supporters are spread throughout the country, the 
‘Liberals need a huge increase in votes if they are to win even a 


small increase in seats. Let us assume that at the next election 


the Liberals fight every seat and that they poll an extra 15 per 
‘cent—roughly | one-sixth—of the total vote in each constituency. 


Let us assume, further, that these extra 4,000,000 votes are drawn 


from the Labour and Conservative parties in equal proportions 
_ over the whole country, and that there are no other switches, from 


Conservative to Labour or vice versa. On this’ basis the Liberals 


would win another 5,000 or 6,000 votes in most constituencies, 
- which would mean that, nationally, the Liberals would have the 
support of nearly a quarter of the electorate. Nevertheless, even 
_ this huge increase in support would yield them at most another 


twenty seats in the House of Commons. 
Admittedly, the assumptions on which this picture is based are 


rather artificial; but they do give an idea of the size of the task 
confronting the Liberals. Moreover, their chances of gaining 


even these additional twenty seats are remote. Since 1945 voting 
habits in Britain have been extremely sluggish. At no election 
since then has the swing from Labour to Conservative been more 
than 34 per cent. Thus a rise of 15 per cent in the Liberal share 
of the total vote could occur only as the result of a mass desertion 
from the other two parties. In other words it would mean a political 


cataclysm, a revolutionary change in voting habits, Yet, as I have 


said, the political experience of recent years shows that that is 
unlikely—short of a complete split in the Labour Party. Indeed, 
the Liberal vote could hardly be worse spread from the point of 
view of winning seats. In the marginal Labour or Conservative 
divisions, where just over a third of the poll would give them 
victory, they gain few votes; and in the constituencies where they 
poll relatively well there are usually formidable Conservative 
majorities to overcome, Altogether, then, the 1959 election was 
for the Liberals at most a modest success—one which brought 
them little nearer to their goal of replacing Labour as the main 
Opposition party. 

So much for the immediate future. However, the Liberals 
insist that the long-term outlook is more promising. Some of them 
claim that the most significant feature of last year’s election was 
the twenty-seven three- or four-cornered contests in which the 


Liberals were runners-up and in most of which the Labour. 


candidate was pushed to the bottom of the poll. Among the 
Liberals this is seen as a portent of things to come, a gradual 
weakening of Labour’s appeal as the alternative to the tories and 
their relegation to the bottom of the poll in more and more 
constituencies. — 


Local Labour Weakness vie Help 


- But those twenty-seven constituencies in which the--Liberals 
were runners-up repay a more detailed look. Most of them are 
overwhelmingly Conservative and no one ‘but a Conservative is 
ever likely to represent them. To run second in. places like 
Westmorland or East Surrey, in Knutsford or in Ryé, with a 
mere 8,000 or 9,000 votes, is less a sign of widespread Liberal 
strength than of ‘local Labour weakness, In marginal Labour or 


_ Conservative seats the Liberal vote was, as a rule, substantially 
lower. All this seems to confirm the wasted vote argument and 


suggests that the electors are most likely to vote Liberal when 


: they know that their vote will make no decisive difference to the 
- outcome. A vote for the Liberals becomes a gesture appropriate 


to the Conservative strongholds of Southport or Cheadle, but an 
_ extravagance in narrowly held seats such as Wandsworth ‘Central 


or Lewisham North. 
levertheless, some friendly observers claim to detect in recent 
s by the aig the promise of a half-concealed but wide- 
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of area from which the Liberals made most progress and try to 
‘Telate this to the sort of appeal they are making. The image of 


may be reflected in an access of | 
in the late nineteen-sixties or early 


Do the results of the 1959 Be justify this Wins ta ane 


us turn aside from particular constituencies and look at the kind 


themselves which the Liberals are trying to project is one of a 
modern, youthful, forward-looking party; a party which is not 
concerned with the slogans and controversies of thirty years ago 


_ but one which is in tune with the dynamic yet humane capitalism 


of the mid-twentieth century, and with the mood and aspirations 
of a buoyant and prosperous society. But in the General Election 
they achieved their greatest successes in the old centres of tradi- 
tional liberalism, such as the south-west of England, rural Scot- 
land, and the West Riding. They also did well in Lancashire and 
the Welsh Marches. But they did not make any significant inroads 
into the prosperous, go-ahead regions and districts. In the new 
towns and housing estates, those residential symbols of working- 
class affluence, it was the Conservatives who did well, whereas by 
and large the Liberals polled indifferently. In the thriving Bir- 


_mingham area the Liberals contested few seats, and polled | 


moderately; in London and the south-east, they made no marked 
EASE 


Support in Decaying Areas~ 

The truth of the matter is that the Liberals, like Labour, found 
their greatest support in decaying areas and industries. The 
Liberal Party remains an alliance between Lands End and John 
o’ Groats. South-west England and the highlands, the Lancashire 
cotton district—all of these areas are declining in population and 
importance. Ironically, the Liberal gospel had the greatest appeal 
in the dying and not in the expanding trades and regions; ironi- 
cally because the modern Liberals, more than either of the two 
major parties, lay stress on free trade and laissez-faire, on the 
virtues of competition, and in a rejection of any policy of tender- 


ness towards hard-pressed industries. 


- It may nevertheless be urged that the Liberals, by developing 
a more attractive policy, and by projecting it more convincingly, 
can attract those who are disillusioned with the two major parties. 
But all the evidence of recent electoral research suggests that the 
vote-collecting value of party policies is limited. Few of those 

(continued on page 560) 
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New Books or “Old? 


HE variety of the volumes eed i in this Autumn Book | 


Number of THE LISTENER is again an indication of how 
British writers and publishers “continue, in this age of 
glossy magazines, to put good books on the market. Their 
range is striking: Mr. R. J. White’s Cambridge Life, Walter 


‘Robson’s Letters from a Soldier; books on politics, history, and 
literature; handsome illustrated works like M. Georges Wilden- 
_stein’s Fragonard; the telling for the first time of the the story of 


Manchester’s distinguished orchestra, the Hallé. The titles them- 
selves are representative of the large number of subjects which 
have inspired creative writing, or to which our scholars have 
turned their attention without the results being too specialized or 
academic. And the novel, Take a Girl Like You by Mr. Kingsley 
Amis, is thought by our reviewer to be the best that he has written, 

But the fashion for new books must not be allowed to tempt the 
public from remembering old ones. St. Thomas Aquinas said that 
he feared ‘the man of only one book’, and this is particularly 
true if that book is the latest to appear. Anyone interested in 
British history during the eighteenth century, for example, would 


_ be advised to look at Mr, Steven Watson’s excellent new volume 


in the Oxford History series but not to do so entirely at the 
expense of Namier or even Lecky. Readers who read only 
‘modern’ novels, beginning perhaps with Virginia Woolf and 
ending with Amis, no doubt enjoy them, but their pleasure is 
nearly always deepened if occasionally they go back to Somerset 
Maugham, or Trollope and George Eliot, and do so in pursuit 
of a good story and not just to recapture the atmosphere of a 
bygone age. It must not be forgotten how much effort is still 


_ being devoted by publishers to reprinting the: most worth-while 


books of the past, so that up and down the country the reprinted 
classic is available side by side with the newest publication. 
Reprinting has traditionally taken the form of reissuing books 
for which there has been a foreseeably large demand within a few 
years. Its frequency may have varied, so that looking back we 


find that R. D. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone’ has been reprinted 
twelve times since it was first included i in the ‘ World’s Classics ’ 


series in 1913, and a minor novel by Trollope like Lady Anna 
only twice since 1936; while books like Alice in Wonderland or 


~W. S. Gilbert’s The Savoy Operas are seldom allowed to go out 


of print for more than a few months because their steady sale can 
be guaranteed. In recent years, however, an effort has also been 
made to make available again certain books for which there had 
been only a limited demand but which had been commanding in 
the second-hand book market a price that was out of the reach of 
most ordinary buyers. One of the most successful of this kind of 
reprint was that done by the London School of Economics in 1950 


of Sir Leslie Stephen’s three-volume work on The English Utili- 
_tarians for only two guineas. 


But latterly, particularly in the 
United States, the cost of some reprints has been as high as, if 
not higher than, the original books when these were to be found 
in second-hand shops. Who, for instance, among students could 
afford to pay £9 for the reprint of Oman’s The Art of War in the 
Middle Ages? It is much to be hoped that this work of specialized 


reprinting will continue but that it will be kept within the means 


of those who need the books most. 


‘with his words. It is well known that Middle East problems — op = 


U. N. Gearat Assembly was ytolly eae A Moscow 
home service commentator said that although the British Prime — 
Minister had declared that this session of the Assembly was of 
great importance, it was ‘no thanks to Mr. Macmillan’. He had — 
been in the front rank of Western politicians who had opposed 
‘the turning of the present session into an international forum at 
the highest level. The Soviet broadcaster continued: 2a See 
Nearly everything the Prime Minister said we > had already 
heard from his senior partner, the U.S. President, Eisenhower. — 

What did Macmillan say about disarmament, that question of all 

questions? Like Eisenhower, Macmillan tried to bury the idea. 

of disarmament under .masses of verbiage about the need for 
control over armaments. These statements clearly show the 

West’s earlier idea—to evade solution of the problem of general 

and total disarmament by talk about control. _ 

The Russian commentator declared that Mr. Macoullan had 

“evidently consulted the cold war chancellor, Adenauer, about 
his speech before leaving for New York’, and that, in addressing 
the Assembly, he had * side-stepped another vital problem—the 
question of eliminating the shameful colonial system ’. 

Rather unexpectedly, perhaps, an East German Communist 
commentator seemed to see some virtue in Mr. -Macmillan’s 
speech to the U.N. Assembly: _ SB * 2 

The British Prime Minister in his speech drew nearer to 

Khrushchev’s point of view that a new ‘summit’ conference — 

should be held to compose international disagreements. Such 

negotiations should also deal with the anomalous situation in 

Berlin. Contrary to Bonn’s hopes that the British Prime Minister 

would put the case for Adenauer’s policy, Macmillan mentioned 

that topic only in passing: The British Head of Government 
disappointed Bonn’s hopes when he did not say a single word in 
defence of the reckless territorial demands made cai West German 
politicians on Germany’s neighbours. 
But the East German broadcaster followed the main Communist 
line in asserting: that Mr. Macmillan had repeated the ‘ untenable 
Nato argument’ that the fully armed Federal Republic was pre- 
vented by treaties from launching warlike actions. 

Presiderit Nasser’s speech at the United Nations meeting came _ 
in for a good deal of comment from both Arab and Israeli ~—_ 
quarters. Jordan. radio—hitting back against Egyptian character- 
ization of King Hussein as “an instrument of Zionism ’—said that’ 
Arab suspicions had been aroused by the welcome that President 
Nasser had given to President Nkrumah’s speech which had pro- 
posed an ending of the Arab-Israeli dispute. Since President 
Nkrumah had _ suggested United Nations measures to prevent 
either an Arab or an Israeli attack, President Nasser, according to 
Jordan radio, in approving the Ghana President’s utterances, 
apparently wanted to abandon his own obligations to Palestine by 
extending the United Nations Emergency Force to the Jordanian, . 
Lebanese, and Syrian borders. President Nasser was associating 
himself with the neutralists who maintained close links with Israel. 

Israel radio in Arabic quoted comment on President Nasser’s f 
speech at U.N. by the Israeli Foreign Minister, who had said: ies 


It is better to judge Nasser in accordance with his deeds than — 


ee ee 
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are a result of the policy adopted by Nasser based on his clam = 
_ that there is a state of war between his country and Israel. ae Soe, 

His advice that world problems should be settled through talks — in 

should be put to the test by deeds, not by words. _ Seg ag 


The Israeli Foreign Minister. had said she wondered if Nise met os 


was ready to meet her. She > would be pleased to talk with him-on., > M4 
the establishment of peace in the region. If he wished to meet — * Saar s, 
Mr. David Ben-Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister had already 
expressed his readiness to meet President Nasser at any 

any place. The Israeli Foreign Minister also ae a ae 
istence of strong relations between Israel and the young 
states was a ole eal that Israeli envoys go 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘CRANFORD’ 
ONE HUNDRED and fifty years ago, on 
September 29, was born a famous woman 
novelist, Mrs. Gaskell. DAvip STONE spoke 
about her life in ‘Woman’s Hour’ (Light 
Programme). 

‘Mrs. Gaskell was born in London’, he 
said, ‘but her mother died when she was 
only a month old, and she spent her early 
years with an aunt in Knutsford, Cheshire, 
a town she was to immortalize as “ Cran- 
ford”. There are no dark secrets in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s life, and when, in 1832, she mar- 
ried a Unitarian minister—her father had 
been one, too—and settled with him in 
Manchester, she seemed set for the busy life 
of a minister’s wife in a drab industrial 
town. And, indeed, this was her life for 
ten years. But in 1845, while on holiday in 
Portmadoc, her only son, who was just ten 
months old, died of scarlet fever, and this 
marked a turning point in her life. To try 
to lighten her grief her husband suggested 
she try her hand at a novel (she had written 
one or two literary sketches already), and 
this she did. The novel was Mary Barton, 
and it made Mrs, Gaskell famous all over 
Britain for it was one of the first novels, 
probably the first successful novel, to use fiction as a platform 
for social protest. One of the admirers of Mary Barton was 
Dickens, who asked Mrs, Gaskell to write for his new magazine 
Household Words; and it was for Dickens that she wrote those 
pictures of English life that were afterwards published as Cranford. 
When Dickens received the first instalment he wrote to her: “I 
was so delighted with it that I put it first in the magazine”. In 
Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell looks back with humour and tenderness at 
the little Cheshire town where she spent so many happy years. 

‘While staying in a country house in 1850, Mrs. Gaskell met 
“a little lady in a black silk gown, very little and very plain”. 
This was Charlotte Bronté, and until Charlotte’s death in 1855 the 
two women were great friends. After Charlotte Bronté’s death Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote her famous life of the novelist. 

‘ She wrote several other novels—Ruth, for example, and Wives 
and Daughters, generally regarded as 
her finest work. She was a prolific writer, 
and all this while running her Manchester 
home and bringing up four daughters. In a 
letter to a friend she complains that since 
breakfast, she has had to decide how long 
beef should be boiled, what perennials will 
grow in Manchester smoke, how much 
material is necessary for a skirt, what a 
nursery governess is to be paid, advise an 
aspiring writer, read some letters, and sell 
two cows. And, she adds: “It’s not half- 
past ten yet ”. 

‘When she died at the age of fifty-five 
in 1865 she left behind her the memory of a 
noble-spirited woman and a reputation as 
one of our leading chroniclers of small-town 
and country life’. 


MOUTHS SHUT 

‘My friend Hubert Kustermann’, said 
CHARLES Rivz in a talk in the Home Ser- 
vice, ‘had one of the best fishing beats 
between Oberammergau and Fuessen; and 
we used to fish there in August together 
every summer during the time when Adolf 


Plaster copy of a bust of Mrs. Gaskell at the 
age of twenty, made by David Dunbar 
Photographs: Sydney Matley 
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Brook Street Chapel at Knutsford, which Mrs. Gaskell attended as a child, and where she and 


her family are buried 


Hitler was busy in Germany. One day Hubert said: “ By the way, 
Charles, tomorrow I have the fish dealer of the Viktualien- 
marktplatz, next to my office, coming up here fishing. I had to 
invite him because he buys all the fish from me—but I warn you 
he is a man of the Party, and you must not speak anything except 
fishing or about nature, or fishing tackle. Stick to that ”. 

‘The next morning at ten o’clock the ghillie and Hubert and 
myself were by the river bank where the road met the river, 
waiting. Suddenly a big motor car arrives, a fellow steps out 
of it, in one of those lovely mustard uniforms with the little 
straight cap. He clicks his heels and he says “Heil Hitler ”. 
And my friend Kustermann says “Heil Hitler”. I say “ Heil, 
Heil”; and he says: “Here’s the gentleman that I wanted you 
to meet. We are going to fish together ”. 

“And my friend Kustermann looks at him. He says: “ But 
where are your fishing clothes? ” “ Well ”, 
says the fellow, “I fish in my uniform. 
This uniform is intended for peace, for 
war, for fishing, for friendship, for every- 
thing ” 

‘We each had our beat, and we went off 
on the river. When noon came I had about 
six nice grayling, Kustermann had four 
grayling and two trout, and the gentleman 
in the beautiful uniform had nothing. He 
began to complain. He said: ‘“ But you gave 
me the poorest part of the river and you 
kept the best for yourselves—if that’s what 
you call friendship as far as fishing is con- 
cerned I don’t see it that way ”. 

‘Kustermann said: “ Well, maybe, but 
really we thought we’d given you the best 
part. But this afternoon will you pick which 
part of the river you care to fish? ” 

‘In the evening, when the day was over, 
the same results as in the morning. We had 
fish, he had nothing. And then he really got 
mad. He said: “You all deserve to be locked 
up in Dachau”, And Kustermann turned 
round to him and said: “ My dear friend 
I’m very, very sorry; but you remember 
when you called me up on the telephone and 
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asked to come, I said ‘Come along and bring your fishing 
clothes’. And you came in your uniform. You know the fish of the 
Ammer; they’re not as stupid as you think they are. When they 
see a nazi uniform they don’t dare open their mouths ” ’, 


THE PATRON SAINTS OF MEDICINE 

“If you look at the badges of many of the universities’ medical 
faculties abroad you will see that on each side are two figures; 
these are St. Cosmas and St. 
Damian’, said A DocrToR 
in ‘Today’ (Home Service). 
‘They appear also in numer- 
ous paintings and sculptures, 
always together and depicted 
differently. Usually one is 
dressed elegantly, even 
luxuriously, and holds a flask, 
the trade mark of the physi- 
cian; while the other is more 
simply dressed and holds a 
box of ointment and a spatula, 
the trade mark of the surgeon 
or pharmacist. 

‘ According to legend, Cos- 
mas and Damian were brothers 
who were born of Christian 
parents in Arabia in the third 
century A.D. They combined 
the healing art with prayers 
to God for their patients’ 
recovery, so they were prob- 
ably the first to adopt divine 
healing. They took no fees 
for their services, and were 
called the Anagyres, or, liter- 
ally, “ without silver”. Their 
fame as physicians and the 
tales of their cures came 
eventually to the ears of Lysias, 
governor of Aegea. He had 
them brought before him, and 
as they would not make 
obeisance to the pagan gods 


he ordered their execution. 
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‘Flander was a chemist who prescribed very successfully for 
poor people. After a short wait the chemist, a big, florid man, 
came in and examined my face. 

‘“ Warts”, he said. “ A crop of them. They sometimes come 
like that ”. 

“Oh, warts are they? ”, said my father; and I could detect 
the relief in his voice. 

‘“ Il give you something for them”, said the chemist; and 
he made up a mixture which he charged a shilling for. 

“When we got home my 
father poured the wart mixture 
down the sink. “I don’t want 
that ”, he said. He had not lost 
faith in Flander the chemist, 
but you could not cure warts 
by dabbing them with stuff out 
of a bottle. 

“He had another look at the 
warts on my face. “ Too many 
to count ”, he said. ““ Ah, well, 
T’ll have to do it without, that’s 
all. Close your eyes ”. I closed 
them, and:he smoothed some- 
thing over my face—something 
soft. It did not seem to be his 
hand for that was rough from 
hard work. 

““ Open your eyes”, he 
said. He sat looking at me. 
“Not a word to a soul. Don’t 
forget ”. 

“The crop of warts went. 
For years I wondered about 
the queerness of it all. Then 
one day when he was in a 
good mood I got him to tell 
me. 

““Tt started when I was a 
young man”, he said. “ When 
I was up for train’n in the 
militia at Ipswich. A young 
woman serv’n in a pub showed 
me her ’ands. They were 
covered in warts. We were all 
alone, and just for a lark I said 


* They were buried in Cyrus 
in northern Syria and sick 
people made pilgrimages to 
their tombs. The stories of 


St. Cosmas (left) and St. Damian (right) with St. Thomas, as depicted by 
the Renaissance artist Francisco Henriques. The picture is in the Museu 
de Arte Antiga, Lisbon, and was included in the exhibition of Portuguese 
Art at the Royal Academy, London, in 1955 


I could cure ’em”. 

““ To keep up with the lark 
I took hold of her ’ands say’n 
I could cure ’em if she’d let 


their miraculous cures spread far and wide, and at one stage the 
Emperor Justinian prayed at their tomb when a very sick man. 
He recovered; and in his gratitude had the bodies of the 
saints removed and taken to Constantinople, where he built a 
magnificent basilica for them. 

“In the Middle Ages the various crafts organized themselves 
into guilds, and the barbers and surgeons united themselves under 
the patronage of Saints Cosmas and Damian. Thus in 1308 the 
Barber-Surgeons Company was formed; and in 1492 Henry VIII 
granted them a coat of arms which included the saints on each 
side of the shield. In 1745 the surgeons and barbers were separated 
by Act of Parliament, and the Barbers Company continued to 
become the present-day Royal College of Surgeons ’. 


HOW TO GET RID OF WARTS 
However much medical science has advanced since the days of 
Cosmas and Damian, traditions of faith healing are still very 
much alive in the country districts of England, particularly perhaps 
when it comes to curing warts. JACK OVERHILL told a story about 
this recently in ‘Through East Anglian Eyes’. ‘One morning 
when I got up’, he said, ‘my face was covered with what looked 
like pimples. My father took me close to the window. He seemed 
concerned, 

‘“ They look like warts to me”, he said at last. “I'll take you 
to Flander the chemist. See what he has to say ”. 


me. First of all, to make out I was do’n something, I counted 
the warts. Then I told her to shut her eyes and I rubbed 
me ’ands over em. Wonder’n what else I could do, I looked round 
the room and see’n a few pieces 0’ green wood in the hearth I told 
her not to open her eyes. I picked up the wood and pushed it 
through the bars of the grate into the fire. Then I told her she 
could open her eyes. She did so; and to make it more of a mystery 
I told her she mustn’t tell anybody. The next year, I went in the 
pub again. She was still there and she showed me her ’ands. The 
warts had gone”. . 

““ You could have knocked me down with a feather”, my 
father said. “ But I daren’t let on. All I could do was hide my 
surprise and carry it off as though it was what I’d expected ”, 

“To find out if he had really cured her warts my father prac- 
tised on other people. And, sure enough, the magic had worked. 
He had then experimented a bit. And he had found that burning 
green wood was only one way of getting rid of warts; but in all 
cases it seemed to me that his contact with the warts had been 
transmitted to something else that was then destroyed—for 
example, to the green wood that had been burnt. But it was not 
so. The ritual he practised turned_out to be unnecessary. Twenty 
years later he told me that his ability to cure warts lay solely in 
the power of his touch. “ All I have to do,” he said,“ is rub my 
fingers over them. And then in a little while they go ”. 


“His manner suggested that he was as puzzled about it as 


anyone ’. 
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The site in Upper Egypt where the writings now known as the Nag Hammadi library were found. 


Right: a page from one of the manuscripts 


The ‘Library’ Found at Nag Hammadi 


By W. C. VAN UNNIK 


OME time ago I saw a picture of the Roman Forum, as it 

was at the end of the eighteenth century; the view Gibbon 

ad when he conceived the idea of his classic study of 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By that time 

the Forum was nothing more than a meadow at the foot of the 

Palatine Hill, in which some cows were grazing and where a few 

broken pillars were the only reminders of past splendours. What 

the visitor to the site of the ancient Forum will see when he 

goes there today is a very different matter. This difference brings 

home to us how much has been achieved by excavation during the 

past hundred years. It shows the enormous extension of knowledge 
about antiquity which ‘digging up the past’ has given us. 

The soil of the Mediterranean and Near Eastern world—to 
look no further than to that seed-bed of our culture—has preserved 
many treasures which come to light piece by piece and yet at 
last unroll the astonishisg pictures of forgotten kingdoms and 
lost cultures. Each one helps to fill in the gaps and blank spots 
on the map of history. Much has already been discovered; but 
even more still waits to be found. The truth of this is most clearly 
proved by two unexpected and remarkably rich discoveries which 
have been made since the end of the second world war. The Dead 
Sea Scrolls revealed the existence of an intensely vital Jewish 
group in the centuries around the beginning of the Christian era. 
The main outlines of that discovery are already well known. The 
other is what has come to be referred to as the ‘ Nag Hammadi’ 
library, a collection found in Upper Egypt about fourteen years 
ago. It puts into our hands a number of books which reflect an 
influential trend in thought and speculation within and also partly 
outside the Christian Church in the second century. 

The existence of the groups to which these writings belonged 
was known, though the origin and development of their teachings 
were till recently most obscure. Both of these discoveries are 
of the utmost importance for any investigation of the origins and 
early development of the Christian religion. Their value and 
significance is enormous though it cannot be exactly estimated 
at the present moment, since the detailed study of them is still 
in its early stages. There has been a good deal of rash talk, and 
high expectation, as though the riddles that surround the growth 
of the Christian faith could now all be solved and all former 
knowledge of the subject confounded. That is far from the case. 
But even a more sober judgment must conclude that by these new 
finds our knowledge of Christian origins is much widened and 


deepened; that completely new facts are coming to light, and that 
old facts appear in a new perspective. 

The Nag Hammadi library is certainly gnostic in character. 
It has been overshadowed by the Qumran material though it was 
discovered some time before. Since the publication of some of the 
most remarkable items in this collection, the so-called ‘ Gospel 
of Truth’ and the ‘ Secret Sayings of Jesus’ in the Gospel of 
Thomas, the tide has begun to turn. So far a number of texts, 
translations, and commentaries have been published. This has 
borne fruit in recent studies of the phenomenon of gnosticism, 
where the new material has been taken into consideration; for 
example, by R. M. Wilson in Scotland, Robert Grant in Chicago, 
and Hans Jonas in Canada. Some general introductions for non- 
specialists on the find as a whole have been provided by Jean 
Doresse, the first scholar to get to know these texts when he was 
in Egypt in the late nineteen-forties, and myself. 

The Nag Hammadi collection comprises thirteen manuscripts 
and forty-eight writings, the greater part of them completely 
unknown before; and all are written in Coptic, the late Egyptian 
language used by the Christians. They are ascribed to the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D. But it is certain that their present form is 
not the original one; they are in fact translations from the Greek; 
the originals—excepting some very small fragments—are lost. 
What do they contain? We possess an inventory with the titles 
of the various treatises and a very brief description by Jean 
Doresse, but this is not sufficient to give a comprehensive survey 
of the contents. The great majority of these books are still un- 
published; an exact evaluation and determination of their inter- 
relation is still a task for the future. 

A large number of these texts are ascribed to certain apostles. 
There are, for instance, three items called ‘ Apocryphon of John’. 
Walter Till, who edited a work with the same title from a Berlin 
manuscript and compared the texts, showed that one of the Nag 
Hammadi collection is almost identical with the Berlin version 
while the two others offer a more elaborate form. It will easily 
be understood that this fact is of much importance for the history 
of this group. On the other hand, there are three books called the 
‘ Apocryphon of James’, but these are completely independent 
works. One of them purports to give an account of the answers 
given by Jesus to his disciples shortly before his ascension. There 
is a book called the ‘Acts’ and another the ‘ Apocalypse of 
Peter’, but neither of them has anything to do with the well- 
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known New Testament apocrypha 

‘How difficult identification often is, 
‘fact mentioned by Doresse: this library 
Egyptians’ and also a ‘ Gospel of Philip *. In the history of early 
Christian literature these names are known, though only very 
scanty fragments from the books exist. However, these frag- 
ments are not found in the Nag Hammadi texts! But curiously 
enough what was known as the fragment of the ‘Gospel of 
Philip’ turns up here in the ‘ Gospel of the Egyptians °. 


Seth, Father of the Perfect Que ; 

One finds here also two names of books which were in the 
hands of the gnostics attacked by Plotinus. Various titles mention 
the name of Seth, according to the biblical Genesis the third son of 
Adam. This Seth was considered by the gnostics as the father 
of the truly perfect ones who possess the perfect knowledge. Some of 
these revelations purport to be given by the Saviour Jesus. 
They describe the universe, unknown to ordinary men, which 
separates men from the true God. But they include also a purely 
pagan treatise, the so-called ‘Hermetic Asclepius’, which was 
known before in a Latin translation. On the other hand, it is 
worth remarking that versions of Old and New Testament "books 
form no part of the library. 

Naturally enough, the publication of the ‘Gospel of Thomas’ 
last year excited widespread interest in the find. This book, 
though it bears the name of a gospel, is different from both the 
canonical and apocryphal gospels already -known to us. It is a 
‘collection of 114 sayings of Jesus, usually introduced by the 
words: ‘Jesus said’, without any clear connexion between them 
and without any context of historical material such as one finds 
in the New Testament gospels. The story of the suffering, cross, 
and resurrection of Jesus, which has such a central place in the 
New Testament, is simply not there. But there are other positive 
features which make this collection interesting. 

In the first place there are a number of sayings which show a 
remarkable parallelism with words of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, particularly in the first three, the so-called synoptic gospels. 
It is clear, in my opinion, that they have not been culled from 
the synoptics, but that only enhances their interest and importance. 
In many cases they give a reading which is not to be found in 
our present text of the New Testament, but in some variants 
‘of Greek manuscript versions, and even in medieval gospel- 
harmonies. Here are some most fascinating problems for textual 
criticism! Then, too, it confronts us with the question whether 
we have here some independent tradition which goes back to early 
Palestinian Jewish-Christian communities. There are indications 
that whoever put this book together made use of the uncanonical 
‘Gospel of the Hebrews’. A careful analysis along the lines of 
form-criticism will have to be undertaken before we can sift out 
the really valuable material. From other parts of the book it is 
clear that the compiler has worked in sayings which breathe a 
different spirit altogether. 

Again, there is the interesting pediiaen of the lation of this 


“gospel’ to isolated sayings of Jesus which are found in the . 


writings of various church fathers. The compiler, unfortunately 


for us, has not given an introductory or final passage from which ~ 


we may deduce something about his identity; and so far other 
early writers have not done so either. Only after careful explana- 
tion and weighing of the evidence will it perhaps be possible to 
say how much ‘genuine’ tradition about the historical Jesus 
survives here. But even if there is nothing of that kind, the book 
itself is still an invaluable document for understanding the out- 
look of a number of early Christians, because it helps us to see 
de Christianity meant for them, and how ery reinterpreted it. 


The ‘ Seeret Sayings’ of Jesus 


In its form and contents this book of the ‘secret sayings’ of 
ying 


Jesus is a unique item in the collection. As far as one can see 


at present there is no other writing there which offers so much 


similarity with the gospels. But though it stands apart in this 


respect, it clearly belongs with the others. It is pervaded by an 
odour of gnosticism, of which the basic idea is the conception 
-that the real and true God is unknown and that man in the 
_ present world is the victim of this ignorance, because this world 
with its change and decay, its misery and vice, is not a creation 
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Value to Historical Scholarship — A Sy ee 
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differentiation. It manifested itself not in one particular 
but in a great variety of what were often very small groups. ¢ 
are strong indications that it sprang up in Syria and spread over 
Egypt to the West, to Rome and Gaul. Though it has often been 
contended in the past that gnosticism was a Christian hea ; 
modern research has made it clear beyond doubt that it was a 
current of thought independent of Christianity, though | ‘some-- 
times partly combined with it: and in many cases it was a direct — 
rival. It is a vastly complicated whole. Its history is s obscure; but 
that it reached considerable dimensions i is evident. 


The great value of the-find to historical icliolerckapeeande 
theology—is that it makes gnostic sources directly available for 
the first time, Until the Nag Hammadi manuscripts were dis- _ 
covered, gnosticism was known only through small fragments — 
of writings which its leaders had produced, through the accounts 
given of it by its opponents, the church fathers, and through — 
very late sources. This situation was unsatisfactory and indeed 
unpleasant: because one can never be sure whether a fragment _ 
is representative of a whole book; the statements of controver- 
sialists always lie under suspicion of distortion; and it is an open 
question how far later developments have faithfully preserved 
the original doctrine. Now we have a number of actual gnostic — 
writings, preserved in a remarkably fine state, which enable us 
to get a much clearer insight into the development of this 
influential current of thought, Because of their aversion to the 
present world, the gnostics themselves have not left historical 
books and have furnished no historical data. But since it is now 
possible to make comparisons and analyses, it should also— be 
possible to lift the veil to some et and see previously unknown 
connexions. 

The discovery is important, too, for other fields of pe In- 
the first place it may help us to solve some riddles in the field 
of New Testament studies. It has often been supposed, for ex- 
ample, that St. Paul, in his’ letter to the Colossians, is reacting 
there against some form of gnosticism and that his opponents — 
in Corinth were largely influenced by some ideas of that sort. 
It has also been argued that St. Paul himself and St. John were 
using the conceptual forms of gnosticism to express the Christian 
message. In 1 Corinthians ii, 9, St. Paul says: ‘It is written, 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
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love him’. This is not a quotation from the Old Testament. It _ 
is often quoted in later Christian literature and met with in 
many gnostic texts, for instance in the ‘Gospel of Thomas’, E 
Many scholars take it for granted that the apostle borrowed it = 
from some gnosticizing book, the more so because the preceding — 
verses speak about the hidden wisdom of God which he, St. Paul, 
imparts. He says that the descent of the Son of God happened 
unnoticed by the ‘rulers of this age’. Here, it is argued, the — 
apostle is clearly using the gnostic myth. 

Concerning St. John, Professor Bultmann in his well-known 
Theology of the New Testam 
as in the _Snostic literature 
Father, is the ‘messenger’ 
according to Dr. Bultmann 
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_cism, which they saw as a rival ‘ way o n ’—and a devilish 


e at that. We can now ask questions about patristic reactions 
with some hope of receiving an answer. In what way has a 


_ man like Irenaeus formulated the biblical message in contra- 
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_ distinction to gnostic doctrines? What was the difference between 
_ the ‘gnostic’ about whom Clement of Alexandria is speaking 
and the gnostic of gnosticism? How much was a writer like 
_ Origen, with his allegorizing of the Scriptures, indebted to them? 


Thirdly, the Nag Hammadi documents bring the spiritual 
climate of the Roman empire of the second and third centuries 


_ much closer—close enough for us to feel its magnetism. One of 
the works of the Neo-Platonic writer, Plotinus, for instance, was 


‘polemic against the gnostics. He did not consider them unworthy 


; opponents. He felt that here were rival claims to be taken 


seriously. Certain aspects of Neo-Platonism should therefore stand 


out more distinctly against this background. 
-Gnosticism—or what is essential to its spirit—is by no means - 


a spent force. There is, as some recent French writers have been 


telling us, ‘an eternal gnosis’. It is a current, sometimes an — 
- undercurrent, which flows all through the ages. It developed into 


a world religion in the form of Manichaeism, which once spread 
eastwards from Persia all over Asia into China and across Africa 
to Spain. Its adherents were not nonentities; and it once held 
the allegiance of no less a man that St. Augustine. During the 
Middle: Ages it inspired the movement of the Catharists. It is 


remarkably akin to that form of Judaism, Jewish mysticism, as_ 
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WO years ago a group of adult students in an evening 
class organized by the Workers’ Educational Association 
were discussing with me the changes that have taken 

place in children’s attitudes and interests since the war. 
Some of the students had not left childhood far behind. Some 
were parents; one was a teacher; another was a social worker. 


All had studied child psychology. Our discussions led us to the 
point where we felt a need to check the accuracy of certain 


statements we found so often expressed in books and learned 
journals, in newspapers, and over the air. Were the children of 
today, we asked ourselves, really different from those of the past? 
Were they old beyond their years? Were they making unreason- 
able demands on the adults around them? Or were these state- 
ments simply a reflection of the perennial lack of understanding 
of one generation for another? An ; 

To answer these questions we decided to repeat an investiga- 

tion that another group of students had undertaken with me twelve 
years before. At that time, with the help of the Ilford Education 
Authority, we had obtained from nearly all the secondary school 
children in the borough—some 5,000 boys and girls—replies to 
a questionnaire about what they did in their spare time. We 
would put the same questions, we decided, to the present 
generation of secondary-school children and compare the results. 
The Education Authority again gave us the help we needed, 
and the children of today proved every bit as co-operative and 
as engagingly frank as their predecessors; and since the secondary 
school population had increased, we received replies this time 
from 7,000 children ranging from eleven to eighteen. 

The results of the investigation* surprised even those of us 
who had expected to be surprised. We had expected today’s 
children to be more grown up. We had not anticipated that one 
out of every five girls of eleven would be a regular reader of 


- love comics. Knowing that fashions in street and garden games 


change, we had thought it likely that games such as ‘ Knock 


_ down Ginger ’, ‘ Teasing Tommy ’ and ‘ hot rice ’, so popular with 
Ilford children twelve years ago, would be less popular today. 
<—— - ' * The Leisure Activities of School Children. 
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times it makes itself felt in various 
nism; while on: the other 


in the kind of self-expression which these texts exemplify. There is 


not a direct succession in every case; but it reveals a phenomeno- 


- logical connexion which is remarkable. 

It is significant that the sales of these gnostic works run relatively 
high. Why do people, as individuals as well as members of 
different groups, find ancient gnosticism both fascinating and 


relevant to themselves? It is hard to answer this question. But | 


there is in human hearts an unextinguishable yearning for salva- 
tion, for an answer to the riddles of this world. Gnosticism with 


its symbolism and secret revelations pretends to offer an answer 


which is deeper and transcends by its ‘ knowledge’ the simple 
faith of the Christian Church. . 

Some time ago an American scholar wrote: ‘The “Gospel 
according to Thomas” is almost the only piece of gnostic 
literature which is readable’. He meant by saying this to warn 
the unsuspecting reader, who may be disappointed when he first 
picks up these texts with their often infuriating obscurity. But 
first impressions are not always a good index. What seems 
strange and unintelligible to us still expresses the struggle which 
some men fought with the deepest riddles of mankind. And even 
where for ourselves we reject their answer, they help us to 
understand something of what moves the hearts and the minds 
of a large number of our contemporaries.—Third Programme 


of School 


STEWART 


We had not anticipated that street and garden games—yes, even 
skipping and marbles—would hardly get a mention. We knew, 
of course, that children mature physically at an earlier age than 
formerly. We had not anticipated that their feelings and thoughts 
had caught up with these physical changes to the point that nearly 
every leisure pursuit enjoyed by children is shared also by adults. 

A more detailed analysis of the replies caused us to modify our 
first impressions—but not to any marked extent. Young boys, 


we found, are still reading comics and still enjoying the adven-- 


tures of such engaging characters as Biffo the Bear, Dennis the 
Menace, Roger the Dodger, and Dash-along Dot. But they are 
reading regularly only half the number of comics read by their 
predecessors, Girls, on the other hand, are reading more comics, 
but only because of the popularity of the love comic. This 
accounts for twenty per cent. of the total magazine reading of 
the eleven-year-old secondary-modern school girl, and for thirty- 
five per cent. of the fourteen-year-old. 

The basic feature of the love comic is a romance told in pic- 
tures in which the heroine, after many crosses, finds her true love. 
For example, there is Belinda, who despairs of ever finding a 
boy friend because she is the unhappy wearer of glasses. Her 
problem is solved for her in the last picture when we see her and 
her boy friend embracing in the golden glow of the sunset, their 
faces carefully adjusted so that the spectacles worn by each are 
no hindrance to a lingering kiss. Another popular theme in 
the love comic is the conflict in a girl’s mind between her love 
for her boy friend and her love for a ‘pop’ singer to whose 
‘fan’ club she belongs. To adults these problems may seem 
absurd. To many girls they are the very stuff of life. And by 
projecting their troubles into the mind of the heroine they can find, 
no doubt, some relief for their own anxieties, But it must not 
be thought that the world of the love comic bears much resemb- 
lance to that outside. It is populated almost exclusively by teen- 
agers preoccupied with their own peculiar problems, which 
are very real to them, of course; but the major problems of 
our time—war, sickness, employment, education, the count- 
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While at are devoting less ae comics, Paey are giving 
more time to hobbies’ magazines, and particularly to the ‘ 
yourself ’ type bought, no doubt, by “ dad” for his own benefit but 


read nevertheless by his son who may become in consequence a 


~ useful man about the house in later years. Girls, on the other hand, 


are devoting more time than formerly to women’s magazines. A 
quarter of all girls between eleven and fifteen, and half of the 
grammar-school girls of fifteen and over, read at least one 
women’s magazine each week. While hobbies’ magazines are 


- strictly practical, the women’s magazines appeal almost as much 


to fantasy as to reality. Do the girls read them, we wondered, for 
the romantic, colourful serial, or the strange life of a well-known 
duke, or because. they want to achieve the hair style of a film 
star, or to acquire the art of making a Spanish omelette for the 
family’s supper? We concluded they probably read them for all 
these reasons, but that fantasy appeals more to girls than to boys. 


Listening to Music a 


Our survey confirmed that listening to music is one of the 


most popular of all pastimes of young people today. Seven out 
of ten Ilford children had a record-player or radiogram at home, 


and nine out of ten included listening to records among their 


regular pursuits. And they do more than just listen: they study 
and discuss music endlessly and have not the slightest difficulty 
in distinguishing between its many modern forms, It is true that 
the children’s spelling was not always as accurate as their musical 
knowledge. However, we had no difficulty in classifying a boy’s 
preference for ‘ sinferny’ and ‘ jass 
a girl’s liking for Handel’s ‘Lager’. While an appreciation of 
music is found in nearly all human societies, it is probably true 
that no children in the history of our country have had as many 
inducements to listen to music as the young of today. They are 
encouraged by television and sound radio; by fan clubs; by 
newspapers and magazines; by advertising; by juke-boxes in cafés 
and clubs, and—a necessary corollary—by pocket money on a 
scale unknown to the children of the past. Unfortunately our 
survey did not show a corresponding interest on the part of the 
children in singing or playing a musical ‘instrument themselves. 


These activities are in fact less popular today among children | 


attending secondary-modern schools. 

Dancing, like record playing, has become a regular pastime 
for large numbers of school children. In addition to the dancing 
clubs to which about a quarter of the Ilford fifteen-year-old girls 
belonged, there are dance halls, youth clubs with dancing facilities, 
and many informal gatherings in which the young people present 


_ are encouraged to take the floor and dance in the way that pleases 


them. 

We found that many more childeane than formerly belonged to 
youth clubs: among secondary-modern schoolboys membership 
of these clubs is more than double what it was in 1947. We found 
also that many more children belonged to clubs, jazz and skiffle 


for example, organized by themselves or by adults who had some | 


financial interest in them. One of our number visited a well- 


known teenage jazz club in the London area. We cannot generalize - 


from a single instance, but his comment that the behaviour of the 
members was exemplary, although by two o’clock in the morning 
they appeared too exhausted to enjoy themselves, is perhaps 
worthy of note. I have mentioned ‘fan’ clubs. Although these 
exist primarily to promote the advancement of ‘pop.’ singers, 
they also provide a good deal of fun, as Well ’as heartaches, for 
the many schoolgirls who belong to them. In Ilford one out of 


six secondary-modern schoolgirls and one out of ten grammar- 
school girls said they belonged to these clubs. In return for a~ 
small subscription a ‘fan’ club usually provides the girls with a— 


news sheet, or a glossy magazine, a badge, a photograph of the 
singer in whose interest the club exists, as well as the opportunity 


through advance information ‘to give their hero a ‘vociferous ' 


welcome whenever he comes to their neighbourhood. © 


As was to be expected, a large majority of the. ited had 


television at home. But popular though viewing was, we -noted 
a marked decline of interest with age. Seventy per cent. of the 
eleven-year-old modern-school children viewed nearly every night 
compared with only sixteen per cent. of the sixteen-year-olds. 
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Organized Games in Low eis ; Set Stem 
Organized games such as football and cricket had fallen 
markedly in the esteem of children i in all types of school. There — 
was less interest also in domestic pursuits, and replies such as 
* cleaning ‘the brass’, ‘running errands for my - q 
auntie ’, ‘ scrubbing ’ (yes, scrubbing was given by more thanone 


as in the first survey. It would not be right to assume, however, 
that children are less domesticated today. Now that so many 
mothers go out to work it is probable that girls, as a whole, do- 
more housework than formerly, and many more boys get their 
own breakfasts and get themselves off to school. But domestic 
activities compete today with so many other pursuits that they 
are more likely to be regarded as a duty than as a pleasure. — 
One difference between secondary-modern and grammar-school oa 
children caused us some concern: the relative importance they 
attach to expressive activities such as singing, playing the piano, - 
painting, acting, and so on. Over the last ten years grammar 
schools have been more successful than secondary modern schools _ 


of mention as a favourite out-of-school activity. But this is 


tend to come from larger families and have less room space at 
home than those at grammar schools, television is more likely 
to restrict their opportunities for creative and expressive activity. : 
If we are justified in assuming that human beings obtain their 
most enduring satisfactions from expressive, creative, and other — 
activities which develop their skills and employ their intelligence, 
then grammar-school children compare more favourably and | 
modern-school children less favourably with Lo predecessors 
in 1947. 
What then in ‘conclusion - are the main things we have learnt 
from our two surveys? Although the Education Act, 1944, 
defines a child as ‘a person who is not over compulsory school 
age’, this seems no longer an appropriate way of describing even 
the younger members of a secondary school. Few today are 
interested in activities exclusive to children, such as street games 
and garden games and the reading of comics intended only for 
the young. And although sport still accounts for a considerable _ 
slice of the free time of young people, it has lost much ground 
in popularity since 1946. What distinguishes today’s children 
at play from yesterday’s is their. urge to read periodicals, to 
dance, to listén to records, to talk with those of their own age- 


group in clubs and cafés and other places where they, feel = 
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This urge to be independent is due no doubt in pied to the: 
earlier onset of puberty; but ‘perhaps it is due even more to the 


freedom and opportunities to’ spend money unimagined ten years , ay 
ago. One of the dangers that young people have to. face. today ae 


arises from the advertising ‘campaigns whose purpose ie ed 


standardize their taste and to discourage them from using their 
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predecessors ten years ago. Pupils at secondary-modern. schools ‘a re Be 
present a more complex picture. They are spending rather more xs 
time than their predecessors on entertainment. intact ee ee 
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English Light and German Dream 


STEPHEN SPENDER on some London art exhibitions 


N the old days, when I made the Channel 

crossing by boat, I used to watch the French 

coast, and later from the train the French 

fields and trees and houses, spreading solid 
green, yellow, rose, and blue on the air, like a 
Bonnard. I was struck then by the problem 
which the comparative lack of light and the 
green or grey monotony of colour made for 
English painters, and I could understand why so 
many of them worked in France. At the same 
time I felt that the reason why in France there 
seems no problem of light is because the painters 
have shown us how to solve it; and one reason 
why it was not solved for contemporary England 
was that so many English painters went to the 
Mediterranean. 

These thoughts are very much in my mind 
looking at the wonderful paintings of Prunella 
Clough now at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. Her 
main preoccupations are, surely, light and 
objects; and her struggle is to win through grey 
light to colour and to produce concentrated 
images that describe the nature of objects. Her 
attempt is all the more admirable because she 
has chosen the most difficult light and the most 
recalcitrant objects: though she is greatly helped 
by the mystery of grey light or fog or reflections, 
as by the abstracted architecture of objects. Her 
paintings are not abstractions: they are con- 
cerned with the nature of things; and great atten- 
tion to the structure of things reveals, of course, abstraction. 

Her early works belong to the war period of New Writing and 
industrial reality, fishermen with nets, and workers at lathes, the 
forms and colours suggesting mackintoshes which one associates 
with Colquhoun and McBride, the search for a pattern which 
summarily epitomizes the grimly real, which began in the first 
world war painting of Wyndham Lewis. Strange as it may seem, 
these early rather depressive pictures do not seem as real as the 
forms suggesting radiators, electrical installations, objects under 
water, landscapes seen through far from transparent glass, intense 
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Gallery, 26 Litchfield Street, W.2 


* Still Life with big White Jug’, by Derrick Greaves: from the exhibition at the Zwemmer 
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* Chemical Works ’, by Prunella Clough: from the exhibition of her work at the Whitechapel 


Art Gallery 


and strange objects which seem magnified through a lens of mist 
against reflecting sand. The truth of observation in which she 
holds the perhaps scarcely recognizable object is indicated by the 
difficulty which she has in winning through to bright colour. But 
win through she does in ‘ Garden I’ and ‘II’ and in the brilliant 
blues of ‘ Bypass I’. 

Derrick Greaves is another painter who seems haunted by the 
greyness of the industrial landscape. The son of a steel worker, 
he began working as a sign writer till he graduated through even- 
ing classes to a scholarship at the Royal College of Art. Between 
1952 and 1954 he had-a scholarship at Rome, 
and the Italian light and colour completed his 
break with painters like Bratby and Middleditch 
with whom he was at first associated, Seeing his 
exhibition twice before and once after Prunella 
Clough’s, it seems to me that he cuts gordian 
knots where she patiently unravels experiences, 
and he easily exploits the decorative qualities in 
his jugs, flowers, and fruit. But he has strength 
and assurance, both of them emphasized by the 
scale of his enormously enlarged bouquets. His 
paintings often give the impression of designs 
done on the plaster wall of an Italian peasant’s 
house: and indeed he mixes sand with paint 
and lays in his backgrounds with a technique 
that suggests a thoroughly workmanlike trowel 
rather than a palette knife. In one of the 
bouquets he works metal foil into the back- 
ground. These paintings show craftsmanship, 
large sense of design, the surprising and hopeful 
professionalism and lack of effete or snobbish 
qualities of a younger generation which, in 

1 another field, one finds, say, in the plays of 
bic Harold Pinter. 

At the Marlborough Gallery the painting of 
Gabrielle Munter takes us back to the period 


~ which ncluded Sane Franz 
_ Gabrielle Miinter was first the pu 
_ married ‘ wife” of Kandinsky, until 

circumstances of the first world war. | 


‘was for some years after. 1908 when she and Kandinsky went to 
- Murnau in Bavaria. These paintings have the delicious fairy-story 
quality seeming to belong to the period of the early Thomas 


_ Mann, which one finds also in the early Kandinsky and Jawlensky. | 


A characteristic (which I am not altogether attracted by) of the 
paintings by Clough and Greaves is the extremely dry look of the 


ey were separated by the 
r most productive period 


ing defects of technique. 


cause, in itself, it is disti 


_ texture of paint. Gabrielle Miinter’s paintings look as if they are ~ 


painted out of rainwater stained with the first autumn-tinted 
leaves. Some dark pools of colour and a few light strokes give 
us the delightful * Still Life with Lampshade ’. Most of the scenes 
or interiors she paints seem loved with a tenderness that makes 
them legendary. She enters a world of German folk- lore in, for 
_ example, ‘ Slaying the Dragon’. 

_I suspect that if I had been a. contemporary of the German 


- Expressionists I would have been bothered by what a have 
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The F uture of the. Liberal Party 


f who vote for any party are moved by detailed programmes, Indeed, . 


a substantial minority seem to vote for a party with many of whose 
detailed proposals they disagree. And if the results of the last 
election are any guide, the mass of Liberal voters are as little 
moved by considerations of detailed policy as are the supporters 
of the two major parties. Indeed, the geographical pattern of 
Liberal support at the last election suggests that the Liberal vote 
was not a positive endorsement of Liberal policy but chiefly a 
compound of two elements—a traditional Liberalism located in 
the south-west and in northern Scotland, and a windfall protest 
vote in areas such as the cotton belt of Lancashire. 

Let us remember, too, that these hopes of a Liberal revival are 
built on one gigantic uncertainty. “They rest on the belief that 
Liberal progress will not be interrupted, that there will be no 
serious check to the steady accumulation of Liberal support. Yet 
the ground which the Liberals have won in recent years is held 
precariously. The Liberal vote may lack the stability it would 
have if it were tied to some large distinctive class or interest- 


group, in the way that Labour’s support has been anchored 
= amongst trade unionists. 
_.by sharpening class antagonisms, might bring about a renewed - 


Thus a prolonged economic depression, 


_ polarization of the electorate between the two great parties, so 
cutting away the hard-won Liberal pans 


No National Pact? 

There is always the possibility = sh Liberals might make 
an electoral agreement with either Labour or the Conservatives, a 
nation-wide version of the pact at Huddersfield where the 
Liberals are given a free run against Labour in Huddersfield West 


in exchange for their giving the Conservatives a similar favour. 


in Huddersfield East. But the Liberals have declared that they — 
~ do not want a national pact of this kind; at Bolton they have 
recently denounced a similar arrangement, Yet even if their 
mood should change, they have little to offer either of the big 
parties. If recent experience is any guide, the nuisance value of 
‘Liberal candidates is small, except at by-elections. Thus in 1959, 


as far as we can tell, Liberakt candidatures cost the Cotnervannes ‘ 


eight seats at the very most, and Labour three, Paradoxically, 
the Liberal success in biting into the Labour vote at the 1959 
election has actually reduced their bargaining power. Now, they 
‘draw one vote from Labour for every vote they take from the 
_ ‘Conservatives; overall, Liberal intervention does not at present 
_ hurt one party more. than another. 

Altogether, then, the present distribution of Liberal strength © 


: Suggests that, short of some fortuitous political event beyond. their | 


_ immediate -control—such as a total split within the Labour party _ 


, among odin pike desigaenl ii Eaten for aa B.B. Ci 
_ Service, has now published a fully illustrated bo 
My Shoulder (Studio, 25s.) in which he: describes ' al 


=i eosdeeiod from page 55 Db 


_ or early nineteen-eighties, 


_ water end pee ae it, he” ‘invents a dream which one } 


I am distracted d by the way 
hard edges, and brush stroke 
of a contour map. But th 


painter, just as assured 
é eet his work gives 
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—there i is little prospect of a Liberals 1 re- cali Rie ee Pe 
as a major party—either i in 1964 or in the late nineteen-seventies- 
They may continue to taxi along the 
runway but of themselves they lack the thrust for the take-off. 
Speaking at the Liberal Assembly the party’s new - president, Sir) 
Andrew Murray, scoffed at the idea that hopes of a Liberal 
revival depended on the disintegration of the Labour party, ‘We 
have the will to win’, he said, ‘we have the. candidates, we have — 
the leader. What then need divide us from victory?” The 
answer is yotes—votes in ‘the right Places and at the right time. — 
Se _— Third Programme 


Heath Morning 


Iti isa sanild morning at the end of May. EY as eas 
Lime trees bend, branches rope into the wind, Se oe 
Pull me to the Heath’s heart (with bounce of cloud), Rh oe at 
The air is moist with dew from the shaking fern, 2 


Thrush eae blackbird fluent feather-spray — 

From calm and comfort of nests and are pinned 

To clouds. The sky is red with birdblood. a ’ 
From bite of thistles on hedgerows, itom > ss A Sa ne 


In the sky, horizons open ie 
With the towers of the we ine f 


Pete hill. The se builds § 
Horizons, insects jostle the. 
Sa es high from the seal’s 


But the Heath rede shai 
Of a tree aia Bade foot. 


‘LOOK’ 


The first programme ina new series 


of ‘Look’ will be introduced by 
Peter Scott in B.B.C. Television next 
‘Wednesday, October 12. ‘Same of 
the subjects to be shown in the first 


four programmes are illustrated on 
-, this page ; 


es 
PE ake ee 


Left: a pitcher plant, designed for trapping insects, from 
*Preying Plants’ on October 12 


Above: the nocturnal movements of migrating birds, seen on 
the radar screen of the air safety control tower at Ziirich air- 
port, from ‘ Bird Migration’ on October 19 


Below: a dolphin leaping through a paper-covered hoop at 
the Marine Studios, St. Augustine, Florida, from ‘ The 
Enormous Whale’ on October 26 


Below, left: a colony of puffins on the island of Skomer off the 
Welsh coast, from ‘ Summer on the Cliffs ? on November 2 


~ the porch, until the vicar announced 


x ay sh eee CLARK 


E, the twenty-three members of the choir, were all 


waiting rather impatiently that autumn evening at 


the back of the church, for. the procession up the 

centre aisle to start. And the church was packed: 
there were even people sitting up in the gallery, and the last 
time that happened had been in 1907 when the vicar at that time, 


who was leaving the parish, had told everybody he was going to — 


tell them exactly what he thought of them on his last Sunday 
evening. But the vicar in our time, a gentle, saintly man, was 
not the star attraction. The church was packed because it was 
the first night of our annual Harvest 
Festival. This always took place on a 
Thursday because it was early closing 
day, and then started up again on the 
following Sunday. Next to Christmas, 
our Harvest Festival was the great 
occasion of the year. 

We had robed early in the vestry — 
and then, in the half-darkness of 
September, had scuttled round the 
side of the church to the west door. 
There we stood, all bunched up in 


the processional hymn, This was the 
same hymn every year, ‘Come, ye 
thankful people, come’. Charles 
Walding, our blind organist, finished 
his voluntary on a quiet diapason, and — 
then struck up the opening bars of the 
harvest hymn in unison. Our 
moment had come. We, the fifteen 
scrubbed and shining boys of the’ 
choir, in whitest surplices and black 
cassocks, moved forward, our heavy 
country boots clattering on the stone 
floor. We spared nobody: we assailed 
the courts of heaven; we raised the 
song of harvest home at the tops of our penny-whistle voices. 
Behind us came the men of the choir. There was Bob Turner 
to begin with, singing falsetto-alto out of tune and proud of it; 
and then Edgar White, Jim Evans, Ned Cummings, our three 
tenors—though only Jim could read music, After them came the 
four basses: Arthur Tiffin, who worked at the Co-op; Frankie 
Wright, the insurance man; Freddie Hacker and Tom Roberts, 


who worked in the pit. The rear of the procession was brought 


up by our little lay reader, looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in 


his mouth; the curate; and our benign vicar. And then came the ~ 


Lord Bishop of Gloucester, preceded by his chaplain, bearing on 
high the great diocesan crozier. Last of all, our two church 
wardens, Tom Nicholas and Billy Mills. It was a very imposing 
procession, I can tell you: the front boys had nearly got to the 


chancel steps before the church wardens had moved out of the 


porch. 

We all sang that old hymn as if there had never been a good 
harvest before, as if we were congratulating ourselves that, with 
the slight aid of the Almighty, our horticultural efforts had 


triumphed. Our organist, Charlie Walding, was in his usual state — 


of musical bliss: he made the winter storms begin for us, cast 
the tares in the fire, brought us with our fruitful ears to the golden 


floor; he gathered ‘everything safely in and made us feel the joy 


of harvest. , 
Everybody we knew was in the congregation. They were 
singing harvest-home, too. Going up the aisle, I spotted the 


_ Misses Boud, Auntie Whittle, Auntie Cox, John Niblett who had 


come over for the evening from Pope’s Hill, Richard Westaway 


the grocer, Uncle Sam Featherstone the butcher, and Obadiah, — 


autumn s smells were overpowering. Se 


Charlie Walding’ s father, side. like a prophet, wise fees en-— 


tranced, Even Elijah Cowmeadow, who was ninety-two, was there, 
leaning on his two sticks and babbling away. Jessie Franklin from 
the farm, who was as long as a hay rake, had her eyes: lifted up 
to heaven as if she saw the golden harvest ripening there. And ; 
tucked in between Mark Andrews, the ironmonger, and F. E.- 
Jones, the photographer, was ‘Silly’ Ted, the simpleton of the 
town. He was groaning out the tune and, at the same time, 
beating time with both arms. Before we got to the choir stalls I 
passed my mother, standing quietly in her pew. I gave her a 
knowing wink and she smiled back. 
Oh, it was a glorious evening. Outside, 
the harvest moon was shining on the ; 
fields of stubble. se 
As for the church itself, that looked 
like an extension of our summer flower 
show without the judges and the prize 
cards. Every window-sill contained an ~ 
assortment of marrows, carrots, 
onions, leeks, potatoes, celery, feats. 
cabbages, tomatoes, apples, pears, and — 
plums. All these were carefully 
arranged on leaves and straw against el 
a background of flowers in jam jars. ; 
The gaslight lit them up. The martyrs — 
and saints in the stained glass windows _ x 
_ stared out of their darkness into a . ' 
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praising church. Everything was of | 
fine quality and. monstrous size. 
Everything had been lovingly grown 
in cottage gardens as well as in the 
bank manager’s hot-house; and the 
very best had been chosen for the 
Harvest Festival. It was almost a 
public disgrace not to be represented — 
by some offering or other. 

The pulpit was festooned with 
dried bracken, trailing berries, and bunches of dangling black 
grapes. Later on in the proceedings it was going to be quite © 
a sight to see the Lord Bishop rising suddenly out of the sea 
of produce as he mounted the stairs, Choir and clergy had 
been cut off from the rest of the worshippers. by a ferny screen — 
which stood at the top of the chancel steps, and which Tom 
Ruck, our verger, would always call ‘the parson’s pergola’. It 
was the job of the men’s bible class to put this screen up 
every year. But they were so enthusiastic that they didn’t stop 
at fern; for more bunches of grapes, long skeins of hedgerow 
berries, and cunningly hid nectarines had been placed within easy _— 
and dangerous reach of choirboys’ itching fingers. The lectern, 
with its huge brass eagle and chunk of a Bible, was completely 
hidden by pot-plants. There were lilies and white chrysanthemums = 
on the communion table and also two enormous loaves of bread, ' 
flat and golden, baked specially by William Head, the baker, and ear 
embossed with ancient designs of corn sheaves, suns, and moons. ne ws 
And, as if this were not enough, Charlie Walding, at the organ, vas 
had a harvest festival all to himself. Only the Pipes had teen <5 
spared. - 

Everything that could be decorited was decotatad Every ‘space 
that could be filled was filled. I used to wonder, sometimes, 
we choirboys were not crowned with chaplets of iv 
ripe pumpkins to carry. I half « expected to see the 
the CoRR Eaa aproutines ears 0 barley out of the t i 
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flowers. The ible place was ape: of rich colour and the ee 
The work of decorating agg began on 


annoying for ae Vil 
dow-sill, to be presented 


_ who fancied herself as a grower of dahlias, breathed very heavily 
and tightened her lips when Mrs. Jenkins brought in some truly 
_ magnificent specimens. ‘ No, dear’, she said, as they hovered near 
; the vicar’s stall, ‘I don’t think we will have them here. Let us. 
put them in the children’s corner’. And all that Mrs. Renton 
Clutterbuck could say about Lloyd Watkins’ s twelve-inch-long 
runner beans was: ‘I don’t believe he gets beans like that with- 
Out using hartificials. And I say, God can manage without harti- 
I a ficials*. By tea-time, however, the church was ready. Our Harvest 
2 Festival was about to be launched. 
¥ We sang a special setting of the canta and an anthem. With 
| a Seer siterable help from Jim Evans and Charlie Walding we got 
through: the canticles. But the anthem, though far from difficult, 
was too much for us. The trouble was that attendance at choir 
~ practice had been very disappointing. We sang a setting of i ne 
Reis stand so thick with corn that they laugh and sing’. About 
halfway through this we boys had to sing a bit by ourselves and 
_ then the men followed with a bit by themselves, and so on. In 
the end it sounded so comic that we were all doing our best not 
to laugh. It went something like this: first the boys sang ‘ The 
valleys stand’; then the men came in with ‘ The valleys stand ’; 
“so thick with corn’, we went on; 
mocked us with; ‘ that they la-a-a-augh’ shrilled the boys; ‘ and 
Si-I-l-ing’” growled the men. It was murder. Bruce Harris, our 
fat, white-faced top boy, had to sing the solo ‘Thou crownest 
the year with Thy goodness and Thy clouds drop fatness ’, but 
was so nervous he couldn’t get a note out, He stood there trem- 
bling like a blancmange. In the end Jim Evans had to sing it 
for him. 


ze But the great moment; for which we were all waiting, was 
when the Lord Bishop moved from his special chair by the altar 

1 rails and was pokered into the pulpit by the vicar’s warden. His 
4 Reverence was an imposing figure, and we soon knew we were in 

. the presence of a great man. A hush fell upon us all as he began. 


‘My text, dear brethren, is taken from one of Our Lord’s 
parables, “a sower went forth to sow” ’. He continued with some 
q simple, straight-to-the-heart words commenting upon the lessons 
to be learned from the parable of the sower. By the time he had 
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s) and bad seed, and who the Lord B 
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umbers to see what she could do with them. Mrs. Mills, — 


“so thick with corn’ they © 


After the collection came the 
the fields and scatter’. As we shuffle 


refreshing rain. He produced some terrifying winds and waves 
and some birds who just wouldn’t stop trilling. Eventually we 
reached the bottom of the church with the whole of the building 
behind us echoing with a solid hosanna of sound, as well as 


looking like one mighty, overflowing cornucopia. When we were. 


singing ‘ All good gifts around us are sent from heaven above’ 
I caught sight of ‘ Silly’ Ted gnawing at a cooking apple which 
he had filched from near the font. Then, glowing and hoarse, we 
filed out into the night. 

When we got back to the vestry we were all introduced to the 
Bishop. Our local accent being what it was, we addressed him 
as ‘My Lard’ rather than ‘My Lord’. Freddie Hacker had no 
more sense than to drop a curtsey, and Ned Cummings was about 
to kiss the Bishop’s hand but the curate stopped him just in time. 
The Bishop told us how much he had enjoyed our singing, and 
‘what a magnificent sight the church was. ‘ That’s right ’, stuttered 
Arthur Tiffins, ‘but think, my Lard, of all them poor people in 
Gloucester Infirmary having to eat it all’. Edgar White said he 
would send the Bishop some really good tomatoes next year. 
“They ’aven’t been up to much this year’, he informed him. 

The Bishop. went back to the vicarage to disrobe, and later 
was driven home to his palace in Gloucester. Then we disrobed, 
chattering like harvest mice all the while. A few of us went back 
into the church and stood and admired it all properly. There was 
Sunday now to look forward to. We should have the same setting 
of the canticles and the ‘ thick with corn’ anthem in the evening. 
There would be the same mess-up and Bruce Harris would be 
sure to break down again. But there would be no Lord Bishop, 
so we should have to be satisfied with a fire-and-fury sermon 
from the curate in the morning and a milk- and-honey one from 
the vicar in the evening. 

But before the Harvest Festival was completely over, who was 
to say what might not happen to a few of the choicest grapes 
and juiciest pears? We were country boys. The orchards of the 
Forest of Dean had never defeated us, we knew little about sacri- 
lege, and we felt that the patients in Gloucester Infirmary 
couldn’t be all that hungry !—Home Service 


the Editors 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 


The ‘New Left’ in Britain 
Sir,—Mr. Gunn is quite right in suggesting that ruling groups 
that feel themselves insecure are disposed to restrict the free 
expression of political ideas. It does not follow from this that 
restrictions on the free expression of political ideas are always a 
consequence of a ruling group’s feeling insecure. Dictatorships and 
totalitarian régimes have a more complex ancestry.than Mr. 
Gunn supposes. The theory of Bolshevism, for example, in par- 
‘ticular Lenin’s theory of ‘democratic centralism’, must surely 
be given some weight if one attempts to account for the nature of 
the Soviet régime. 


< I cannot think that Mr, Winter’s complaint is well-grounded. 
_ There is no suggestion in my talk (printed i in THE LISTENER of 
-& September 22) that Mr. MacIntyre’s treatment of the concept of 
freedom or of methodological problems in the social sciences is 


without paternity. Mr. Winter’s insinuation that Mr. MacIntyre 
(or myself on his behalf) does not acknowledge his intellectual 
7 debts is groundless and offensive. 
> oy oe.. 

Leeds , J. M. CAMERON 


; Sir,—Professor Cameron, in his interesting commentary on the 
ees. ieee Left’ aa LisTENER, September 8 and 22),.i is too kind 


@ THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


to the new, and scarcely charitable to the old. Nowhere does this 
show more clearly than in his treatment of the work of Mr. 
Alasdair MacIntyre, who is certainly one of the most interesting 
thinkers the New Left has spotlighted, but who is equally 
certainly not nearly so idiosyncratic as Professor Cameron thinks 
he is. Whatever we owe to Mr. MacIntyre, it is certainly not the 
view that Marx’s most important contribution to our knowledge 
of the human predicament is his conception of freedom as the 
essence of human nature. Truly, Mr. MacIntyre is a valiant 
exponent of this view: but so was Marx. The rediscovery of 
the young Marx, of the 1844 notebooks, which has belatedly 
excited British socialists, issued from the very solid work done 
by émigré Marxists in the “thirties: the relationship between 
Marx and Hegel was made plain in the west as long ago as 
1941 by Herbert Marcuse, in his classic Reason and Revolution. 
There is a copious literature of this school of thought in 
France. 

All these things owe nothing to the New Left, but are owed a 
great deal by it. But this is not all. It is highly misleading to 
count Lenin among the ‘ mechanistic explainers’, and to enlist: 
his authority against the view put forward by Mr. MacIntyre. 
It is true that Lenin was not entirely consistent on these matters: 
but it is equally true that he came down, comparatively late in 


¢ ' en the church, Charlie 
Walding sent us, via Heaven, and the twelve organ stops at 
his command, the snow in winter, the breezes, and the soft 


; his life, Very firmly on the side of the Hegelian on TS: nth 
_ Marxism. In the early years of the first world war he made an 
_ intense study of Hegel’s Logic. His notes on this labour contain 


the heavily underscored words ‘ Freedom= subjectivity ’. 


To the people who see Marxism as a ‘notion of mechanistic 
i explanation ’ these words are nonsense. They appear to contradict 


flatly Engels’ s echo of Spinoza, ‘freedom is the recognition of 
necessity *. But those who accept the standpoint of Lenin (and 
MacIntyre) see the matter quite differently, because they see it 
as Hegel would have done. Hegel’s view can only be understood 
when we know how he sees the process of * recognition *. Perhaps 
this can be most easily summed up in his own tag ‘ to understand 
is to pass beyond ’. How far Lenin was to fly from the mechanical 
explanations of social phenomena so ably constructed by Kautsky 
and Plekhanov (in the wake of some of Engels’s writings, it is 
true) can be appreciated when we read his aphorism, again noted 
apropos of the Logic: 

It is impossible fully to grasp Marx’s Capital, and especially its 
first chapter, if you have not studied through and understood the 
whole of Hegel’s Logic. Consequently, none of the Marxists for 
the past half century have understood Marx! 


Such pronouncements as this tend to suggest that the socialist 


humanists have not only got a better case than the Stalinist 
mechanists, but also are in many ways more consistent in their 
views with those of Marx and Lenin themselves. 


decreeing it to be the property of the vandals. 

As for Engels and the Fall of Man, Professor Cameron is on 
difficult ground. If he were to look again at the opening pages 
of The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844, he 
would find there an extraordinary description of the lot of the 
weavers of pre-industrial England. Not only the lilies, but also 
even the daisies, of the past are gilded there. But Engels con- 
cludes of the people of the idyll he has painted: ‘ Intellectually 
they were dead. . . . In truth they were not human beings: they 
were merely toiling machines in the service of the aristocrats who 
had guided industry down to that time ’. That is to say, they were 
unfree, and the destruction, further, of their impulse to freedom 
was the destruction of their humanity. - 

For Engels, the Industrial Revolution was to intensify this 


condition to breaking-point, and ‘so force them to think and- 


demand a position worthy of men’. This is not an orthodox 
view of the Fall. But then, if Engels had written the story of 
the Fall of Man, he would have written it as the rise of 
Prometheus, as Marx, in the introduction to his doctoral thesis, 
hinted. ‘Prometheus’, he said, ‘is the noblest of saints and 
martyrs in the calendar of philosophy *. 

The ambivalence of the New Left is that it has not yet chosen 
between Prometheus and Adam. While Mr. Charles Taylor (see 
Universities and Left Review, 5) hankers after a return ticket to 
Eden, there are others, like Mr. MacIntyre, who plot to storm 
heaven. Their work is an earnest that the New Left will choose 
rightly.—Y ours, etc., 

Nottingham 


KEN COATES 


Our Immature Society 

- Sir,—The fallacy that, to quote Mr. Guilfoyle Williams, ‘the 
reuveiene of society and its progress towards maturity must 
depend on the education of the young ’ has been so rarely exposed 
that it is in danger of becoming one of the prime and pernicious 
assumptions of professional educators, The implication is that the 


education of children is socially regenerative, in the sense that ~ 


the ideals inculcated in schools will be carried by school leavers 
into society, so modifying the existing’ social ethos. This is 
patently untrue, as Mr. Williams himself admits when he 
deplores the fact that in the actual world the ideals of children 
are derived. 

The truth is that social education, i.e., the education a society 
gives merely by being the kind of community it is, is a far more 


- potent influence than the education given in schools. The idea 


that society is changed through the medium of the education of 
its young is comparatively new; the great educators of the past 
were much more realistic. The Renaissance educators, following 


the patople of Plato, regarded ye ce of the pupil from 


Professor - 
Cameron does a disservice to the thought of Marx and Lenin by. 


economic society? 


_ like to see the figures. oe etc. ae 


fh i steers as an essenti 
education. The great Tho 
preached at Rydal Chapel or 
the education of children spike 
goes on out of school as sel: as in school, ane very eee far 
more vigorously, and that Christian education is to be encom-_ 
passed only by the joint efforts of all the whole church aude a a 
nation, by the schoolmaster and the parent, by the schoolfellow a. 
at school, and by the brothers and sisters at home, by the clergy- _ 
man in his calling, by the landlord in his calling, by the farmer — 

‘and the tradesman, by the labourer and the professional man, and — i 

the man of independent income, by the Queen and her ministers, 

by the great council of the nation in parliament. 
What Arnold said concerning Christian education is valid wah 
regard to all education—it goes on in and out of school and more * 
influentially out than in. 

Thus if we want what Mr. eran called in his talk on ‘ Our 
Immature Society’ (THE LISTENER, September 22) the good 
society we shall have to begin not with the schools but with 
society itself, especially its influential leaders. The * improvement = 
of society and its progress towards maturity ’ depend much more 
on what is done by newspaper editors, publicity chiefs, indus- 
trialists and merchants, politicians, trade union leaders and 
shopkeepers, than on what is done in day schools. In fact, to obtain 
the good society there must be an increasing number of influential 
people who put the quality of human life and the values of human — 
personality before everything ee before profit, status, and — 
material advantage. 

If any schools can be influential in this respect | it is not the 
day schools but the great public boarding schools, To a great. 
extent these schools constitute an exception to the rule that “society 
influences education more than education influences society. The 
public schools operate in ideal conditions for producing social 
regeneration. They have more or less complete. control of their 
pupils, who are segregated _ and. to some extent insulated from 
society. Thus the school may condition the pupils as’ it wishes, 
and the quality of this conditioning is of the utmost importance 
since a high proportion of the real leaders of society—the heads 
of industry, commerce and publicity, of politics and the arts—still 


_come and are likely to continue to come from the public schools. 


Can we say that the public schools have risen to this challenge? 
Is it not truer to say that, as much as the ordinary day schools, ; 
they reflect the attitudes, — assumptions, ae and aims of the t 

‘ 


2 Sa ett.s Se iS 2 
H. M. DowLiInG, 
_ Headmaster <4 


County Grammar School, 
CREWE: rininy sag 


ar a talk Eainicd Our pee Society ’, printed in 
THE LISTENER of September. 22, Mr. G. C. Johnson says: ‘We 
are appalled by the fatal road accident rate, but the equal 
incidence of suicide is the concern of no Minister ’. Are there as 
many suicides as fatal road accidents a year? I should. very much 


= 


Cheltenham J. V. Frew 


[I am informed that 6, 520 bersans were killed on the roads last 
year and that the average number of suicides oe in recent 
years to the police is 5,000 Editor, THE LISTENER] 

Sines his jeter on ‘ Our Immature Society ’, Mr. J. Guil- 
foyle Williams asks the question: Does Mr. Johnson know any 
education authority that sanctions frank discussions on ‘ ideas on 
politics, religion, sex, colour bar, atom bombs, and personal 
problems’? For a number of years I have been taking ‘ social 
studies” as a subject with school-leaving girls. I used such con- — 
tacts as film criticisms, films seen by the girls, news and world — 
affairs, which produced questions and discussion on their own 


_ personal problems. It is a fact that now, quite a percentage of — 


fourteen- to fifteen-year-old girls have sex problems which often =» 
cause them anxiety, and on which (because of parental attitudes) vt 
they cannot consult their mothers. ce 
In addition questions on politics, religion, colour bar, etc, arise 
inevitably in the course of geography and history lessons, raisin! : 
must be answered seriously. The education authorities 
whom I served had confidence in their tps» ur 


12 
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Whose glass do you see in windows, everywhere? 


George Burch is growing up with glass, and one day he will 


learn to appreciate it. He is growing up with Pilkington Glass. Pilkin oa F O n S 


Night and day the Pilkington Group’s factories are making 


glass . . . glass for the windows in your home, for offices, and the ere atest name 
factories. And for spectacle and microscope lenses, for 
fluorescent tubes, and for insulation. Glass for all these and in the world of glass 


a hundred more wonderful things which are an essential part 
of your daily life come from the Pilkington Group ...a : 
THE PILKINGTON GROUP manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance/ 


great British industry; great in the achievements which are _ pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
made pos sible only by its size and efficiency Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 


wattage? Theaeee long days, summer winter, you are making, testing, measuring, coping. But... 


Constant problems. Accuracy, speed, accuracy dammit. Semi-skilled staff, homely, OO ee 


‘ Distance Meters .. . Microwave Wattmeters. Wavemeters ... Wave Analysers « Ets, « Super-Comparators. : 3 7 Coo kiee 


| ‘Wilmot Breeden 


Which Wat? Watt! What? Watt... Snap! You know milliwatt? Millie...? Watt!Evermeter?... 8 = 


(Such levity. Deplorable. Fresh start.) ’ Me % Sang 


You make, you test, you check, you measure . : . What? Distance? permittivity? salinity? impedance? Ast 


j 
q 


sweating. Need help. Need instruments strong, subtle, stable, electronic. Friend, you need help Ree. bad. 


eS 


You know Wayne? (John, slow on smile, quick on drat! paete Yes? No.) You know Wayne Kerr? Ah. ‘Should! 


Call in. Wayne Kerr, Ltd., close-measurement ian Advanced electanels techniques. Original research. 


Design from first principles. To your requirements. Equipment. ooh Exact. Compact. a 


Transformer Ratio-arm Bridges .. . Signal Generators; Audio and Video... . Transfer Function Computers... ie i 
Wayne (propia Kerr are members of Wilmot (capability) Breeden ieee Snap! Sw hae " aoe, 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne. 


- 


so eel eh 4 


° 


Pict 


EI 0 ae ee Sd iain 


en ve 


1 their handling of 
ig them authority ’, it is trusting in t 
and good sense. — mat 


listening to a discussion on evolution.—Yours, etc., . 
Southampton . ; B. C. WESTON. 


The Irresponsible Society joes 
: Sir,—May I comment on Professor R. M. Titmuss’s interpreta- 
___ tion of material in my Hobart Paper Pensions for Prosperity? 

aa 1. He says I ‘demand[ed] ’ the abolition of social security in 
Britain. I have, of course, no more ‘ demand[ed]’ this or any 


____ other change in social policy than he has any of the many changes 
_- he has advocated in the last few years. It would have been more 
accurate if he had said that I argued the case for a long-term 


winding up of national insurance on the ground that rising in- 


___—s comes were making it unnecessary for people to be forced to save 


through the state. 


__ 2, He says I proposed direct charges for welfare services. For 


accuracy he should have added that the charges were proposed 
where income was sufficient to make the subsidy unnecessary. 
Since he has read Pensions for Prosperity he will know that one 
of the reasons for which I argued such a policy was that we could 
then be more generous to those still in need. It is not clear from 
his talk, or from his Fabian Tract, whether Professor Titmuss is 
or is not opposed to this principle. He seems to be speaking with 


principle of universality in social security, that it was mistakenly 
linked with economic egalitarianism, and that those who benefited 
most were those who needed it least. Has he abandoned universal- 
ity? In his pamphlet he says that new services and social amenities 
‘should be provided for everyone if they are provided for any- 
one ’. Is this a return to universality? 


As incomes rise we must begin to match assistance more closely to 


needs. Otherwise we shall not only build a Frankenstein structure 


of ever-growing subsidies for anybody and everybody but also, 


more immediately tragic, we shall not be able to help those in | 


need as much as we can afford. The principle of matching 
assistance with need is being applied in council rents and in the 
medical services. — i a 

3. He refers to my description of the private insurance market 
as ‘ more perfect , As explained in Pensions for Prosperity, I was 
using the term in the economic sense of more competitive. My 
researches have led me to the conclusion that the market for 
pension schemes is becoming more competitive. If Professor 
Titmuss disputes this, what is his evidence? 

4. He is led by his political antipathy to the insurance com- 
panies to overlook that, so far from exercising too much control 


they owe a duty to their policyholders to ensure that their money 
is wisely invested, and to do this I think they may have to show 
not less but more interest in how it is being used. 

Professor Titmuss again quotes Mr. Peter Townsend’s estimate 
of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 ‘ living precariously close to the margins 
of poverty’. This estimate has puzzled me, and many others, I 
have discussed it with people who are knowledgeable on these 

' matters and not one thinks it convincing or meaningful. 
The National Assistance Board is paying benefits to 1.8 million 
people, who may have 700,000 dependants, making a total of 
2,500,000. We know that some who qualify for National 
Assistance do not claim it. There is no evidence on their num- 
bers. But if we assume it is 1,000,000, we are still left with 
4,000,000 who cannot be found: is it suggested that the 
National Assistance Board is neglecting these millions? Do they 
‘exist? If so, where? 

The estimate seems clearly to err on the side of exaggeration. 
For example, it lists 5,000,000 retirement pensioners: but at least 
half of them, according to Mr. Hilary Marquand, have other 
sources of income and are not in need of National Assistance, It 
lists ‘nearly 2,000,000 war pensioners’, This figure includes 

dependants. And many war pensioners are not dependent on their 
- pensions: out of the total pensioners of 560,000 at the end of 


1958, 400,000 were drawing 
r knowledge, experi- 


__. The only time I ever had a protest from a-parent was when a> 

_ father of the Jehovah’s Witness faith, objected to his daughter 
: _ the benefit for eight weeks or less. : ; 

No one wants to minimise the problem of the needy. We should 


two voices: he ‘admits’ (sic) that he put too much faith in the - 


This issue is fundamental for the future of the social services. 


over the firms in which they invest their policy-holders’ money, 


+ Pe A 

. : d on injuries assesse 
at 40 per cent. or less. On 
thousand men, women, and chil: 


on unemployment benefit’, Many 


certainly do more to discover how many there are, and their 
needs. But are we helping them by generalizations based on vague 


definitions? And is not egalitarianism, which prevents anyone 


from getting more unless everybody gets more, keeping the needy 
in need?—Yours, etc., 


Petts Wood ARTHUR SELDON 


Science is Social 
Sir,—If my position is philosophically untenable, perhaps I 
had better withdraw a little. As I said at the beginning of my 


talk (THE LISTENER, August 18) I did not intend my ‘para- 


doxical aphorism’ as a complete definition of ‘science’, so per- — 
haps it was not quite consistent to try to use it as a formal 
demarcation device. In my dottier moments I do actually believe 
that medieval theology was more of a science than alchemy, but 
it is obviously going to be difficult to persuade all the experts of 
that heresy. Perhaps we cannot avoid setting up other criteria 
for ‘ objectivity ’, and going through all the business of scientific 
methodology before we can decide, in the end, who is saying 
what to whom. That, I am told, is the real work of philosophy; 
as a non-expert I am not even in the game. re 

But Dr. Broadbent’s careful and chivalrous attack has only 
driven in my picket line. I still stick to my guns, and say that com- 
munication is a fundamental, necessary, essential part of ‘ science’ 
and demands careful study and analysis in its own right. Working 
scientists are well aware of this, and to them I said nothing new. 
I had hoped, simply, to make the point clearer to a wider public. — 
If the philosophers can agree with me at this level then we shall 
indeed have made some scientific progress between us, 

Mr. Young has, of course, voiced the common opinion that a 


scientific statement is not a ‘scientific truth’ unless it is, so to 


speak, really true. Alas, there is no way of telling. All that we 
believe now may be false, just as all that we believed fifty years 
ago was false. A friend mentioned to me recently that he found it 
impossible to revise a popular scientific book he wrote only fifteen 
years ago; everything had changed. I was trying to emphasize 
that ‘ scientific truth’ is only provisional; we do our best to get 
it right, try as hard as we can to prove each other (and ourselves) 
wrong, and we often stake our lives and fortunes on it, but there 
is no certainty. A major virtue of my ‘ definition’ is that it leaves 
room, inside science itself, for error. Every scientist knows, 
from sad experience, that he and all the other experts are 
nearly always wrong, because they never know all the relevant 
facts and are incapable of exact rational thought. But that’s 
the fun of it. 
Yours, etc., 

King’s College, Cambridge JOHN ZIMAN 

Sir,—Is not one of the main obstacles to agreement on a 
definition of ‘ scientific truth’, as of so many words and phrases, 
the belief, explicit or implicit, that there is one true meaning that 
must be discovered, rather than a wide range of meanings or uses 
from which, if agreement is to be reached, one must choose and 
advocate one or more particular uses in particular contexts? It is, 
I know, specially difficult to accept this view in the case of ‘ basic 
philosophic ’ words like truth, beauty, and goodness, because their 
‘prestige value’ tempts one to appropriate them as labels for 
one’s own pet concepts and to back up this use by urging that 
this is their ‘ one true meaning ’; but, just because of this tempta- 
tion, it is all the more important to be on our guard against it. 

In the case of ‘scientific truth’, is it not, in the first place, 
essential to recognize that the phrase is used by scientists in at 
least two ways, i.¢., in both an absolutist and a relativist sense; 
that such a dual use does not result in confusion among scientists 
(any more than does the use of the word ‘wicket’ in at least 
three senses among cricketers); and that, whatever philosophers 
may say, they are unlikely to induce scientists to abandon this 
convenient ambiguity. 
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<p Se ea eee Alice said: “Tt must come sometimes to ‘jam today’.” 


It’s coming more and more. 


ee Pare Bae 


“la geil . if work i is our bread and, butter, 


a eat a < 


sa “then play i is the j jam. The time of leisure. 
‘Time to go fishing or read a hook; 
“listen to music or have a party; . 


_ time, even, tomake jam. eee,” 


« 


‘The helpings of leisure are getting bigger these days. 

- Slowly but surely technical advances in industry — 

are extending and distributing the nation’s spare time. evar ay _ 
3 Of all the industries that are making this possible, 3 / | : 


oil i is not fee least. 


aT hink. aes. | oy . 
* _ All this getting about by tand. sea Send air in half t the mune, 4 
7 all this work- free central heating of your home; Bea ie ; 
, all this whiter whiter, shining shining business 5 > : 
and countless other time-saving household goods— ae : . . 


+ 
they have their origin in oil. 


‘They help you to more leisure. 
You can do the jobs i in half the time a3 ae 
3 and eer the rest of the day just staring into spaces, os 


_ Maybe one day’ Esso will take you into space, too. 


s 


| That'll be a jam Bs. 
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For example, scientists ts speak of modern ph as being ‘ 
in a sense that classical physics was not is a relativist use 
of the word true, since, if classical physics has been proved untrue 


by the discovery of later facts, so may modern physics—but this 


does not do away with the convenience of calling one true and 
the other not. 
On the other hand, scientists also speak of modern physics as 
‘only true, of course, in relation to the facts as we know them 
at present’, thus recognizing an absolute truth towards which 
they are striving, but which they will never reach—again a ser- 
viceable meaning that they would be very unwilling to abandon. 
Is not the sensible policy, not to try to persuade scientists that 
one use represents the ‘ true meaning’ of the word and the other 
does not, but to leave them with their convenient ambiguity, so 
useful in the context of working science, and to urge philosophers 


_and: others who are interested in distinguishing between relativist 


truth and absolutist truth to use the qualifying words on all 
occasions that they wish to make the distinction. 

This may seem a dusty and unheroic answer to a question of 
transcendent importance, but does it not represent the only 
approach that will, in the end, lead to an agreed solution? This 
view, of course, is not a new one, and is fully developed, for 
example, in Rupert Crawshay-Williams’s two books, The Com- 
forts of Unreason, and Methods and Criteria of Reasoning. 

Yours, etc. a 

Cambridge J. S. L. GrtMour 

Sir,—In criticizing Dr. Ziman’s talk (THE LISTENER, August 
18), does not Mr. Broadbent (THE LisTENER, September 22) 
fail to distinguish sufficiently between what he calls ‘ objective 
evidence’ and the process of selection and evaluation of such 
evidence as may usefully contribute to an acceptable body of 
scientific knowledge? 

Would it in fact be altogether unfair to say that psychologists 
are notorious for gathering ‘ objective evidence ’ \with too ‘little 
regard for its value? 

Yours, etc., 
J. B. COLLINSON 
(Registrar in Psychiatry) 


Gartloch Hospital, Glasgow 


How the Vikings Discovered America 
Sir,—Mr. J. Ts Davis asks if the vine flourished as a wild 
plant along the coasts of pre-Columbian America. Certainly it did. 


_ Though the Old World grape, the Vitis Vinifera, is not native to 


America (it now grows to perfection in California, especially in 
the Napa and Sonoma valleys), early settlers found plenty of 
native wild grapes all over the eastern part of the country. The 
Vitis Labrusca and the Vitis Aestivalis grew in profusion; the 
latter still grows wild from New England to Florida. The: Vitis 


-Riparia grew on the river-banks; and the South had its own 
_ species, the Vitis Rotundifolia or Scuppernong grape and the 


Vitis Riparia, or sand grape. Anyone who has eaten Concord 


grapes in America, or tasted wine made from. this particular | 
Labrusca, will have noticed the characteristic ‘foxy’ odour of © 
both the grape and the wine, an odour to. which the vanes 


presumably | did not object. 


Hiecdwick 


Yours, etc., 
Davin DaIcHES 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the talk by Professor 
Gwyn Jones on ‘How the Vikings Discovered America’ (THE 
LISTENER, September 15) and I submit that one assertion in his 
work can hardly go unchallenged. He states that ‘if Eirik the 
Red had not discovered Greenland .. . 
fourpennyworth of difference to the world in general’, while his 
comment on Leif the Lucky’s voyages is ‘ what odds ’. Now the 
Viking explorations in the New World are not wholly without 


- modern significance on several counts—although I can here only 


refer to two. 
First, it must be. remembered that the modern state of Green- 
land owes its present form largely to Danish colonization which 


_ began with the missionary enterprise of Hans Egede in 1721, 
intended, among other things, to re-establish contacts with the. 
_ descendants of the first Viking settlers or (more honestly) to. 


eas 
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true’ 


_ perhaps earlier). P 5 
wet ae Sake —- a 7 
Dublin — mee =. 2? Fo Bae ARLEN ie 
Patrician Manchester Be! Re 


it’ would not have made. 
in the Bloom of Youth’, which were written about the same 


have written words, by the way, were F. W. Smith Pre his 


as one of Barne’s wore ea 


an 
Grecsiaare is now part of the § 
proximity to America. 5 ; 

Secondly, it is very proba pee Knowledge of Viking ies . ae 
coveries was conveyed to Europe and was a part-inspiration of aa 
the rediscovery of America in the fifteenth century (the latter was _ i 
surely of some historical significance). There are in fact several — F: a 
good reasons why the voyages of Columbus and Cabot should _ 92 
not be viewed as isolated occurrences but rather as links in a 
chain of discoveries going Eas to the Viking period ent 


Sir,—Would not Mr. Ian Nairn (THE LISTENER, Septem- a5 
ber 29) consider the Barton Arcade, off Deansgate, ‘worthy ig 
inclusion in an architectural tour of the city? This is a fine — 


example of the Victorian essay in glass and iron architecture. — > 


yess Mr. Nairn could inform us of the origins of the arcade. oo: 
me, Yours, ctG.8 eas ae 


Dukinfield PETER KENYON 


The Seventh Earl of Cardigan” 

Sir.—How does Mr. Jocelyn Bradford know that Lord e 
Cardigan had an income of £100,000 per annum (THE 
LISTENER, September 29)? According to Miss Joan Wake’s The 
Brudenells of Deene (page 444). his estates were worth £35, 000 Sy 
per annum which is far less. * 

- Yours, etc., 


Snaee W.1 W. WADDINGTON 


Parnes a a Peantises 
Sir,—The recent revelation of the Semarkabte high intelligence 
of porpoises (Mr. Douglas Stuart in THE LISTENER, July 7) raises 
humanitarian as well as psychological questions. Presumably other 
whales have intellects comparable with those of porpoises. What, 
then, should be the attitude of sentient human beings today 
toward whaling? Whales are the only mammal still hunted by 
civilized (?) man for food: is it necessary to make soap and | 
margarine from our intellectual peers by such means as are used 
today? We would not hunt horses with explosive-headed harpoons 
—yet horses are stupid and dumb, cetaceans apparently neither, 
They cannot enjoy being blown to bits or ese to >. death h any more 
than we ourselves. ee “a 2 ; 
2 . Eaten chee i = 


| California, U.S.A. ~Rawpx A, Lewin | 


Willian Mivees "S3 Kea tae anaes, =< 
Sir,—For some time I have Sen studying ee life a and woth of tt 
t et’. The first fruits of these 

researches will be a new editio of the poems, and I should be _ 
grateful for the opportunity of. sking any of | your readers who 
happen to have, or to have’ knowledge of, any Sut-of-the-way pcan 
pieces of his poetry or information about his life and ype 
to get into touch with me. $ ES 
Apart from pieces’ which have altogether desu out ot sight, > 

a number of works which are known to have existed in some 
shape or other are still untraced, Such, for example, are the 
two stage pieces ‘ The Honest Thief ’ and < Blasting of Revenge’, 
which were produced at Wincanton in 1831. No texts have apes 
been found of the songs ‘ Hopeful Youth’ and‘ There’sa Charm 
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time as the plays. The second of these songs was still remembered a 
with affection in 1886, so it must have been well known at 
some time. The musicians for whom Barnes is most likely to ay 
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sons Sydney and Boyton, and Thomas Patch. Nor have I yet | a 
seen a copy of the Mnemonical eich is ae ed Vad = 
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Swansea's contribution... 
TO THE NATION’S 
UNIVERSITY EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


... depends upon YOURS 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA boldly meets the challenge 
of the nation’s urgent call to all universities for maximum expansion. 
It proposes to increase its student population from 1,300 to 3,000 
and create a modern, mainly residential university college 
within the next ten years. 
Swansea, the youngest constituent College of the University of Wales, 
opened less than forty years ago with about 100 students. 
Its post-war growth has been rapid. In scholarship and the sciences 
its reputation is already secure. Its academic resources are impressive, 
attracting students from many parts of the world. 
Its promise, both in education and research, is immense. 
Few universities enjoy a better setting and Swansea has 
no out-dated permanent buildings to hamper development. 
Fine modern buildings are now rising on the large parkland campus 
overlooking Swansea Bay. 
In academic and residential building alone, the development project 
involves an expenditure of over ten million pounds. 
The Treasury has given—and promised—financial help on a grand scale. 
But.the College itself is expected to make a very substantial contribution— 
at least £500,000. This is far beyond 
the resources it has been able to accumulate 
The College must therefore rely upon very generous public support. 
It confidently appeals for help . . . to you, and through you, 
to your friends and associates. 
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Please give generously to the ¢ 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA — 


Development Appeal Fund 


An illustrated booklet about the College and its 


Donations, gifts in kind, covenanted subscriptions and offers to development plans is avaliatle, coupon 
arrange collections or events in aid of the Appeal are welcomed. aa convenient. way 0! OSSI85 © eee Z| ee 


Please communicate with THE APPEAL SECRETARY, TO THE APPEAL SECRETARY 


Seon ENTE whe, { Please send me your Development Appeal booklet ' 

who will gladly supply any further information and co-operate in any I enclose a donation of £ : g.:  d. (delete if necessary) 
way which will help the Appeal. a oN er Lae ‘ 
! Address ——————_ £ = 4 % Ene ¥ | 
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‘September 28—October 4 


Wednesday, September 28 


The report of the Wolfenden Committee 
on sport recommends an annual grant 
iy by the Government of £5,000,000 


Mr. ‘Macmillan and President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic meet in New York 


The French Government bans all appear- 
ances on state-controlled radio, television, 
and theatres, of actors and writers who 
j ‘signed a manifesto advocating the right 
to refuse military service in Algeria 


Thursday, September 29 


Mr. Macmillan addresses the U.N. General 
Assembly 


The National Union of Railwaymen calls 
_for a national strike on October 17 
because of dissatisfaction with the 
Transport Commission’s pay offer for 
_ skilled shopmen 


The Liberal Party Rie opens at 
Eastbourne 


Friday, September 30 


The U.N. Assembly is asked by the five 
neutral countries to approve a resolution 
asking President Eisenhower and Mr. 
‘Khrushchey to renew their talks 


The West German Government decides to 
end her trade agreement with East Ger- 
‘many in retaliation for the travel restric- 

_ tions recently imposed on Berlin 


A general view of the opening session of the Labour Party Conference at Scarborough on October 3.1 
Z _ George Brinham, the chairman, is speaking _ = 


Saturday, October 1 


Mr. Khrushchev again addresses the U.N. 
General Assembly - 


urther heavy rain brings fresh foodine @ to 
a districts i in Devonshire 


fl 


- 


Ete Octiber 2 
Mr. “Macmillan and President Eisenhower 


Sa 
“4 meet’ in Washington y Th q 
Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn resigns font bid 


_exhibiti 
_ the Labour Party Executive eC 


4 
2 rl 
a 8 


Monday, iichibes 3 


Mr. Hammarskjéld, Eee to renewed 
demands by Mr. Khrushchev that ‘he 
aheuid resign as Secretary-General of 
UN, says he has no intention of doing 

Bao sgt) 

De -ath of Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, 

leading Manchester business man, social 


_ reformer, and a former Chairman of the 
B.B.C., aged eighty 


Tuesday, October 4 


Mr. - Macmillan meets Mr. Khrushchey 
_ again in New York 


Labour Party Conference decides that whit 
the Conference will continue to lay down 


the general policy of the party Labour 
_M.P.s should not be fully tied to its 
f decisions 


Death of Mr. W. J. Brown, Independent 
:. MP. for Rugby from 1942-590 


i { J a 


Heavy floods inundated parts of the west and south of England last week. Above: people waaua knee-deep. ; 
through water in a street in Newport, Isle of Wight; right: @ thatched church at Exton, pea which 
Uhre _ collapsed after being undermined by the flood waters Meg, eae 
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mah of Ghana addressing a:recent session of the 

; General Assembly. Dr. Nkrumah ;was one of the 

ve countries who last week tabled a resolution calling 

isechower and Mr. Khrushchev to re-open negotia- 

ight: the Soviet leader demanding the admission to 

tions of Communist China during his speech to the 
General Assembly on October 1 


‘Miss Independence’ of Nigeria: Miss Rosemary Anieze 

photographed outside the national stadium in Lagos after win- 

ning the title in a contest celebrating the country achieving 
independence within the Commonwealth on September 30 


Left: a ‘ shopping dress ? of 1908 and (background) a summer 
morning dress of 1911 once worn by Miss Heather Firbank 
(1888-1954), Jady of fashion, and now, with the rest of the 
clothes she wore between 1908 and 1921, on view at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, until December o 


nd his Model’: a bronze by Giacomo Manzu in an 
his work organized by the Arts Council at the Tate 
Gallery. It is on view until November 6 


Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen (right) who was elected Lord Mayor 

of London for 1961 at Guildhall on September 29. He is 

photographed after the ceremony with Sir Edmund Stockdale, 
the retiring Lord Mayor 


Wee-gee, an angwantibo (a kind of 

lemur rarely found in captivity) 

which has recently arrived at the 
Londen Zoo from Nigeria 


the people, the city & the lagoon 
by James Morris 


Second printing. ‘“ A splendid book . . . a real work of art.”—THE 
CRITICS, B.B.c. “‘ No educated Englishman should henceforth visit 
Venice without a copy in his suitcase.”—SIR CHARLES PETRIE; 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. With 30 photographs and two maps 

30/- 
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Alfred Duggan 
FAMILY FAVOURITES | 


Alfred Duggan’s latest historical novel brings to life the reign of 
the outrageous Roman emperor Elagabalus. “ Mr Duggan’s 
; fertility and consistent excellence are exhilarating. In Family 
. _ Favourites he has applied his unfailing skill and learning to a 
subject that is likely to appeal to an even wider circle of readers 


ay than its predecessors.” —EVELYN WAUGH. — (Oct. 7th)  16/- 
é Introduction - 

q 

3 Stories by new writers 

St. ; SS 4 ; 3 
Bi. _An anthology of work by six young writers. There are three stories 
in each by A. O. Chater, Alan Coren, Ted Hughes, Jim Hunter, Jason 
McManus and Julian Mitchell. ; (Oct. 7th) 18/- 
a One Way Pendulum 

3 : Ni: F. SIMPSON _ 

; ; _ The full text of Mr Simpson’s neo-surrealist farce, produced at the 
ee Royal Court last Autumn. e (Oct. 7th) 10/6 
a The Queen pe the Poet 


“WALTER OAKESHOTT ~ 


A study of Sir Walter Raleigh’s relationship. with Queen Elizabeth, 
in the light of his poetry. With 8 plates and 2 figures in the text. 
(Oct. 7th) 25/- 


Palaeolithic Art 
PAOLO GRAZIOSI 


This magnificent volume covers the origin ae evolution of all 
_ forms of art attributable to the end of the Ice Age, found in France, 
Spain, Eastern Europe, Russia and the Mediterranean. For its 
- illustrations alone it is unique; in addition to 55 colour plates, 
there are 795 monochrome plates, 363 drawings, and 38 figures in 
be text. Ky 12 gns. 


Stranger Within 
SIR FRANCIS OPPENHEIMER 


In this autobiography Sir Francis describes a life of curiously varied 
activity—in law, art and diplomacy. He was born in 1870 and his 
book gives a precise record of a vanished world, and makes a real 
contribution to the inner history of the period. With 16 plates. | 
42/- 


Letters Prin a Soldier 
WALTER ROBSON 


~ A young soldier’s letters to his wife, written from Africa, Italy and 
Greece. “ It will take its place among the very best of hundreds of 
war books on my shelves.”—HENRY WILLIAMSON, 16/- 


aa criticism, and the heen of ae 


SIR STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


The White | A 
Rajahs © 3 e 


The story of Sarawak and the Brooke dpety G54 me 
of the most extraordinary experiments in personal ruleinall history. 
It is told by the distinguished author of The Crusades and The 
Sicilian Vespers with all his customary skill, wit and enjoyment of 
human nature. 8 plates; 3 maps. 27s. € 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE PAPERBACKS 
Six new “general” paperbacks are now available 
| | Dilemmas ; 
- GILBERT RYLE 
7s. 6d. net . r 
The Universe Around Us Pe 
‘4 JAMES JEANS 
: 13s. 6d. net ‘cae | 
Life on the English Manor 3 
H. S. BENNETT 
135. 6d. net os 
The Spanish. Labyrinth bie. B 


GERALD. BRENAN 
13s. 6d. net 


Culture and Anarchy 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
8s. 6d. net 
Themes and Conventions of 
Elizabethan es 


M. C. BRADBROOK 
2s. 6d. net 4 


CHIEF OBAFEMI AWOLOWO. 


Chief Obafemi Awolowo’s autobiography tells of his early years in 
a small Nigerian town, his struggles to educate himself, his studies 
at London University and return to Nigeria to become a successful 


barrister and leader of the aria ae party: 25s. net ; 3 
Studies in Evords a <3 
C. S. LEWIS at i 


In his new book for students of English literature C. S. Lewin ee Be 
analyses a number of key words, and distinguishes their uses at 
various times and by various authors. His book links semantics, . 

21s. net a 
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Autumn Books ‘oe 


Art and 


_--«* THE LISTENER 


Eternity | 


The Metamorphosis of the Gods. By André Malraux. Secker and Warburg. £7 10s. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 


HE SUBJECT of André Malraux’s new book is the way 
in which art has depicted the gods, ‘a company of figures 
invented by the artist with the function of liberating man 
from .. . Time’. Time, ‘man’s chief antagonist’ (already 
familiar to readers of The Voices of Silence as history and 
destiny) is twice defeated by an art that can show gods. ‘To 
create figures that manifest the 
world of God’, Malraux points 
out, ‘is to create figures im- 
mune, to some extent, from 
Time’. In addition, art, re- 
gardless of its subject, is 
‘invulnerable to the rise and 
fall of empires’ and-the very 
fact of its survival earns it 
a place ‘outside Time’. As 
Malraux announces, with 
characteristic ominous gran- 
deur: ‘that —_ ineluctable 
“ Nevermore ” whose shadow 
falls across the history of 
civilizations is challenged by 
the magnificent enigma of 
these undying presences ’. 
When we experience works 
of art we share the ways in 
which other artists and other 
cultures fought time. Art, in 
The Metamorphosis of the 
Gods, is’ anti-time. Egyptian 
sculpture is linked with the 
eternity of death; in Athens 
‘though human figures were 
made to resemble gods, the 
gods were never quite like 
mortals’. When later Greek 
art lost this subtle access to the 
Divine the ‘makers of gods’ 
became ‘ makers of statues ’. In 
Byzantine churches, on the 
contrary, ‘outposts of an 
Other World’, human figures 
were disincarnated by the 
affective colour of mosaic. 
Romanesque is, perhaps, Mal- 
raux’s favourite period; not 
only is it French, he repre- 
sents it as a unique balance of the sacred and the human which 
the Gothic changed, by stressing the human, into “a biography 
diversified with miracles ’. One of the best parts of the book (The 
Age of Faith, V1) is Malraux’s recovery of timelessness for art as 
it depicted the human in ever more fugitive terms. What severs 
Flemish painting of the fifteenth century from the reality it ren- 
dered is ‘ the creative power itself, the very act of painting ’. Thus 
the sacred and the creative become metaphors of each other. 
Malraux is not mainly interested in particular artists or schools. 


Estimates of individuals, when they occur, are never more than 


aphorisms in a giant argument that is intended to cover the 
planetary heritage of art. To Malraux art is always caught in a 
web of relationships. This shows not only in the wealth of illustra- 
tions, as -looking as ever in this new book, and in his writing, 


- studded with the names of princes and popes, monasteries and 


, but also in his idea of annexation. This is Malraux’s 


word for the way in which one style takes over and changes 


’ 


Christ of the Second Coming, 1110-1120: Moissac, Tarn et Garonne 
From ‘ The Metamorphosis of the Gods 


another style. The metamorphosis of the title is the result of such 
annexations, as one kind of sacred image ‘ continues and at the 
same time destroys’ its predecessor. It is this grand connected 
spectacle which Malraux adores. With Spengler he could declare, 
I see in world history the image of a perennial configuration and 
transfiguration ’, But unlike Spengler, who closed off each culture 
into its own pattern of growth, 
blossoming, and decay, with 
no continuity possible beyond 
this cycle, Malraux makes the 
succession of discontinuous 
cultures open-ended, at least 
where art is concerned. Art, 
though subject to mythologiza- 
tion in museums, where its 
original function gets forgot- 
ten, unifies the separate desti- 
nies of men and cultures. 

In an interview some years 
ago in Preuves Malraux de- 
clared his. opposition to the 
French tradition of rationality 
and scepticism and identified 
himself with ‘ the heroic tradi- 
tion of France, the tradition of 
Corneille .. . in which I regard 
Pascal as a major link ’. What 
he called ‘ the Pascalian accent 
(philosophy, religion, destiny) ’ 
certainly characterizes Mal- 
raux’s books on art. The 
Metamorphosis of the Gods is 
totally unlike the traditional 
art history books which he em- 
braces, loots, and throws away 
without a footnote’s trace. He 
oscillates between the profuse 
and the elliptical, the ruthless 
and the casual. Turbulence is 
his form. At one moment he 
is filling out the Imaginary 
Museum of world art in photo- 
graphs by traveller’s on-the- 
spot memories (“a purple flood 
of bougainvilleas ’ at Knossos), 
the next moment he is medi- 
tating on Romanesque tym- 
pani, not, be it noted, on one tympanum, 

Malraux can be epigrammatic— now that we have ceased to 
regard Egyptian tombs as sepulchres, we tend to see them as 
country houses in the Hereafter "or corny. Of the Mediterranean 
world of the sixth century A.D. he writes: ‘ shadows of the 
Catacombs and Santa Sophia blotted out the sunlight bathing the 
public squares where a noisy populace had walked and wrangled 
under the lordly gestures of marble tribunes and majestic effigies 
of emperors’. His tone changes from that of a devoted and 
obsessed custodian of world art to the empty thunder of a Minister 
of Culture’s public manner, and Malraux has shown how idle that 
can be in recent pronouncements. Malraux’s books on art are a 
dramatic monologue on Art, and all his personae contribute. 
Obscure and hectic as The Metamorphosis of the Gods is, it rests 
on a belief in ‘ that eternity which, it seems, belongs to art alone’. 
And this confidence, at a time when most writers on art are not 
sure what art is for, makes Malraux worth reading. 


LT.-GEN. SIR BRIAN 


HORROCKS 


A FULL LIFE 
‘Delightful.’ 


SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 
‘Exceptional.’ ' 
_ BERNARD FERGUSSON 
‘Refreshing.’ 
EVENING STANDARD 
‘Exciting, vividly enter- 
taining.’ DAILY MAIL 
‘Charming, extremely 
readable.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 
Illustrated 25s 


LUGARD: 


The Years 
of Authority 


MARGERY PERHAM 
The second and final 
volume of this brilliant 
portrait begun in The Years 
of Adventure (42s). 

‘Ideal biography.’ 

: : OBSERVER 
‘Together they form one 
of the great biographies of 
this century.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated SOs 


Rex 
Warner 


IMPERIAL CASAR 


John Davenport: 

‘Mr. Warner has brought 
his fictional life of Julius 
Cesar to a triumphant 
conclusion.’ OBSERVER 


Storm Jameson: 
‘Brilliant, intelligent, 
continuously interesting. 
It has everything.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES 18s 


The Double 


JOHN ROWAN 
WILSON 

By the author of 
Means to an End. 
‘Breathlessly exciting 
through sheer narrative 


and force of character.’ 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN 16s 


Collins 


Burnett James’s | 
BEETHOVEN AND 
HUMAN DESTINY 


' A new assessment of Beet- 
hoven’s ‘message.’ * I consider 
this to be an important as 
well as a most interesting 
book’. COLIN WILSON. gh 

- Illustrated PHOENIX. 25s. net 

(SES SS ES 


THE SOVIET 
SEVEN YEAR PLAN 


Introduced by Alee - Nove, 
Reader in Russian Social and 
Economic Studies at London 
University. 

This book deals with economic 
plans and achievements in the 
U.S.S.R., and is probably the 
most realistic assessment of 
Soviet progress and potential 
ever achieved in a_ short 
volume. 


Paul 
Scott) | 


The Chinese Love Pavilion is incomparably 
the most moving and distinguished novel 
Paul Scott has written. It marks his arrival 
as a strong, mature.writer working at the 
height of his powers. Set in the Far East, 
it explores, through an exciting and violent 
action, the deep impulses hidden below the 
surface of men’s lives and it ends in a 
climax no reader will forget. 18s, 


PHOENIX. 10s. 6d. net 


Barbara Jefferis’s novel 


HALF ANGEL 


A moving portrayal of a little 
boy and his two families—one 
human and one feline. The 
author ‘is one of those rare 
spirits who . . . describes what 
she sees with exquisite clarity’. 
’ BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 
Illustrated DENT. 13s. 6d. net 


I. W. Cornwall and © 
M. M. Howard’s ~ 
THE MAKING OF MAN 


Writer and illustrator, both of 
the London University Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, have 
worked uniquely together to 
present this superb and excit- 
ing real-life detective story: a 
century’s progress in tracing 
the evolution of Man. Two- 
colour line drawings through- 
out. 


The Chinese Love Pavilion 


Dom Moraes 
POEMS includes the best of Dom Moraes work written 
- since A Beginning, the book which won him the 
~Hawthornden Prize. This new volume will more than 
uphold his reputation as the finest poet of his generation. 
Choice of the Poetry Book Society, 10s. 6d.. 


Cambridge Life 


R. J. WHITE, a most undonnish don, gives a tively 
and instructive picture of the University. 16 plates. 25s, 


- PHOENIX. 10s. 6d. net 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
New Books—New Looks 


~ 
Recent new additions in large 
format ‘and with pictorial. 
jackets are: 
Herman Melville’s 
TYPEEand BILLY BUDD 
No. 180. 11s. 6d. net 
Plato’s 
THE LAWS 
No. 275. 9s. 6d. net 


THE INGOLDSBY 
: LEGENDS 
No. 185. 11s. 6d. net 
At all bookshops 


Dent & Dheenix 


10-13 Bedford Stre2t, London 
; tr) 


*. * s ": = : 7 : a 
Betsy Sheridan’s Journal 
Edited by WILLIAM LeFANU 8 plates, 30s. 
- ‘Her pen portraits are made with a distinction that 
enriches this journal, and puts it in the gallery of the 
eighteenth century along with Boswell.’ Richard Church 


s 5 < ‘7 = : 
The Gricketer’s Companion 
Edited by ALAN ROSS ‘Immensely refreshing. I found - 
my enthusiasm being recharged all the way through 
the most ambitious cricket anthology I have come. 
across.’ David Sheppard 560 pages, illustrated, 25s. 
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lication of Mr. Steven Watsor 
st only has no comprehens: 
‘many years, but none has 


ne politics of the 
of Politics at the 
n the Age of the 
tichard Pares in his 

ir. Steven Watson 
lay upon ‘many 
isease confined his 
is, thus, the special 


problems over the whole period ’, and mort 
__ work to a short though brilliant sketch. 
- > value of this volume that it provides a comprehensive account of 
a complex period which incorporates the chan 
_ growth of knowledge during the past thirty years. 
In its framework the present volume follows the general prin- 
ciples of its Series, but each period provides its own problems of 
_ arrangement. Mr. Steven Watson begins with chapters setting the 
-_ scene at the accession of George III. These are followed by nine 
chapters of basically political narrative carrying the story through 
to 1793. Before turning to the very different problems aroused by 
_-  England’s entry in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars which 
-__were to dominate the next twenty years of her history, he pauses 
-____ to consider, in a chapter entitled A Civilized Security, 1760-90, 
the intellectual, social and economic developments of the years he 


has beea chronicling. The war years of 1793-1812 provide a 


ee. survey of economic and cultural changes from 1793-1815. This, 
___ with a concluding chapter on the end of the great conflict, sums up 


___ his conclusions on the general situation when his period reaches 
. its end. A list of the holders of the Great Offices of State from 
- -—«:1760-1782, and of Cabinets from 1782-1815 (a division repre- 
senting, even if somewhat arbitrarily, the developments of Cabinet 
Government) and an excellent bibliography conclude the work. 
_-—s Mr. Steven Watson maintains both that 1760 was the beginning 
-—__ of no_new epoch and, nevertheless, that ‘in the political field 
the reign of George III’ had, almost from its start, a different 
climate from that of his predecessor ’. This he attributes not to 
any actions of the King, though he ‘did intend to make a 
significant change on his accession ’, but to the fact that the ideas 
+. ‘and institutions of a ‘settled era’ were faced by the circum- 
___ stances of what came to be ‘a period of great issues ’. The ‘ settled 


sera” -=hhad left a social and intellectual legacy of strong local 
affiliations, a belief in Common-law rights and processes, an 


absence of party issues, and the conviction, as Lord Shelburne 


_-_—__ government is necessary’. The impact on such a society in the 

years 1760-1793 of the issues presented by America, India, 
-_-Yreland and the rise of Radical views is shown (together with 
-_ much else) in the judicious narrative chapters., This is done in the 
main with marked success, though occasionally one may regret 


One may begin to call Fox’s heirs “the Whigs *, for Pitt was 
; dead, who had called himself a whig, and his disciple Canning 


‘ouse of Commons than on the battlefield. Now 
fortunes were swayed by forces often beyond her 
“Mr. Steven Watson neatly dovetails the national into 
historical setting. The account of the Peninsular War, 
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restlessness as the ‘key to the cult 


tten since the late © 


ges in outlook and ; 


further block of narrative (six chapters), followed by a stimulating ~ 


said, that ‘ Providence has so ordered the world that very little — 


ah ; “" 
d in the field, and tha 
economic warfare are 
interesting is the assessment of th 
industrial and social changes which were 
apparent. Though most of these changes we 


series. 
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~The Broad View 
A Critical History of English Literature. By David Daiches. 


Secker and Warburg. 2 vols. £4 4s. before 
- November 1; thereafter, £5 YAK 


I WOULD LIKE TO SPEND several evenings with Dr. Daiches taking 
up a number of points with him: how to read the last line of 
Wyatt’s ‘ They flee from me .. ,”: why he spoke of Daniel’s 
Musophilus rather than of the Epistles or the great choruses in his 
Senecan plays?: how could he say that All for Love was a 


re-writing of Shakespeare’s play?: to protest against his writing . 


about those dull Wartons and missing out Lady Winchilsea: to 
complain that he hasn’t treated Thackeray properly: that... . But 
at the end of these discussiors: Dr. Daiches might say: ‘ Well, I’ve 
very much enjoyed these talks (for he is, one can tell from his 
style, a courteous man), but aren’t the bones you’re picking with 
me all rather small?’ I should be compelled to agree, he mean- 
while saying, but this time sotto voce, ‘ After all, this book wasn’t 
written for just you ’. 

That is one of the merits of this admirable history, ‘ intended 
less as a work of reference than as a work of description, explana- 
tion, and critical interpretation ’, Dr. Daiches has seen the subject 
steadily and whole, writing for “ the interested reader, sharing his 
knowledge and opinions ’, and, one might add, largely imparting 
his delight. He does not cater for the expert, so is never led to 
hunt critical hares—which, hare-like, tend to run in circles—but 
always keeps his eye on the main stream. Criticism is implicit in 
his choice of subjects for larger treatment, and as a result we have 
an extraordinarily well-balanced book, with no undue emphasis 
‘anywhere. That it is written by an expert is evident from the start, 
and nothing could be more skilful, or fairer, than his account of 
the change from Anglo-Saxon to English, with the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of language and ideas. Illumination as well as direction is to 
be found in his treatment of, say, Beowulf, and in the pages he 
devotes to the importance of the Gawain legend, and his ‘ explana- 
tion’ of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 

He is at his best when he feels that he can devote space to any 
one writer or subject, and here again he is always thoughtful and 
just. If no ‘fan’ of a particular author will be fully gratified, he 


- will not be able to quarrel seriously with the basic soundness of 


the judgments. It is a pleasure to read what he has to say about 
Chaucer, Spenser, and especially Milton; for though much—by 
no means all—that he has to say is familiar, he always puts it 
freshly. It might be said that his treatment of Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan dramatists generally is a little too orthodox; for 
instance he justly praises the poetic qualities of the ‘Is this the 
face ...’ and ‘ The barge she sat in...’ speeches of Faustus and 
Enobarbus, but fails to note their deeply ironic implications. He 
is justly discriminating in his discussion of the Metaphysicals. 
Where perhaps he is at his very best, and most original, is in his 
clear and subtle analysis of what Richardson and Fielding were 
after, and he is beautifully sensible on Sterne. He seems to relish 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
THIS SUPERB 
VOLUME 


7ully on approval 


HE SCIENTIFIC BOOK GUILD presents a scheme that is 
simple, bold, imaginative and forward-looking. It is a modern 


conception of publishing that will both stimulate and benefit you. | 
S.B.G. distributes major works of scientific interest: books that the 


price factor alone would normally keep from the shelves of many 
readers most likely to benefit from them. Each month the Guild’s 
members receive such a book, beautifully printed and bound, at a 
fraction of the original price. The first six books have been enthusiastic- 
ally received by scientists in Univer- 
sities, Industry and Research Estab- 
lishments. Students have welcomed 
them as essential background read- 
ing. Laymen and non-scientists find 
they provide a balanced view of the 
world of. science and technology 
essential in a progressive society. 


HIGH PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


The books, superbly printed, are entirely 
unabridged and contain all the original 
illustrations. The high-gloss laminated binding 
is particularly strong and handles well. 


Mathematics 
in Western 
Culture 


by MORRIS KLINE 

Since 1930, when he began to teach, 
at the Washington Square College of 
Arts and Sciences of New York Uni- 
versity and later as Professor of 
Mathematics and director of research 
on the mathematical behaviour of 
radio-waves, Morris Kline has always 
opposed the traditional—and en- 
trenched — presentations of mathe- 
matics. In this remarkable book he 
presents the cultural background and 
‘revolutionary’ effect of mathematics 
on modern culture, in a surprisingly 
readable—and exciting—text for both 
the general reader and the student. 


Post the coupon today 


THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK GUILD | 
Beaverbrook Newspapers 
121 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Lorp ROTHSCHILD, G.M., SC.D., 
F.R.S., Cambridge University. 
‘Your Scientific Book Guild will 
be viewed with enthusiasm by 
Scientists.’ 


Sir GeorGE ALLEN, C.B.E., British 
Association for Advancement of 


Science. ‘Your admirable book 
club, with its inexpensive books, 
will bring scientific literature 
within the reach of most people.’ 


These authoritative 
books by experts in 
many sciences cost 


8'6 


plus ls. 6d. packing 
and postage. 


IN ADDITION MEMBERS BENE- 
FIT by their opportunity to acquire 
optional extra volumes of great 
interest. 


] send me MATHEMATICS IN WESTERN CULTURE on 
approval, together with all your literature on the Scientific 

j Book Guild. Should I decide to join the Guild I will retain the 

j yolume and send £3 (for 6 months membership) or 8s. 6d. 
plus Is. 6d. postage for this first volume. Otherwise I will 

j return the volume within 14 days. 
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I’d like to borrow that... 


These words, so often spoken, bring both pride and pain to the 
book lover. Obviously your choice of reading has been compli- 
mented. Not so obvious (but, alas, only too probable) is that you 
are going to lose forever one of your cherished books. There is 
nothing you can do about it except (1) tie the book to a ball of 
string and hold tight to one end — always liable to create the 
impression that you’re not very trusting (2) get out a big ear 
trumpet and keep saying ‘Eh?’ (3) Keep your books—(all of 
them)—in a Minty bookcase. 

The latter suggestion has many advantages. First, the affection 
you bestow upon your books is so obvious that the would-be 
borrower won’t have the heart to disturb the well-ordered ranks 
of your library and, secondly he’ll so be intrigued by the ex- 
panding, interlocking, glass-cased beauty of your Minty book- 
case that he (or she) will be filled with an urgent desire to rush 
off and buy one himself—to house his borrowed books. 

Minty sectional bookcases can be started from as little as 
£10.16.0d.—on deferred terms if you wish. You can see and buy 
them (together with Minty furniture) only at Minty Centres. 
These Centres are situated so that Minty is within reasonably 
easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, 
Minty will be glad to send you catalogues and full details of 
ordering by post. Write to Dept. L.14, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


MINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 
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, you can safely go 
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tt always lead far eno 
to the point he takes 


. those chapters given 
interested in general 
so forth—as he is in 
in regrettable gaps, 
tainly should have 
thers. We get no 


$b The least rewarding parts of this wor 
10. prose in general. Dr. Daiches is no 


-literature—essays, history, philosophy, an 
= . se 


Clarendon, for instance, and Bagehot, wl 
come in, and to perfunctory treatment 
_ hint that Berkeley was a superb artist in and that Szris is a 
_ great prose-poem in praise of God; the short paragraph given to 
_ Landor’s prose contains no suggestion as to the splendid musica! 

_ and rhythmical qualities of Imaginary Conversations, which never 
- become falsely ‘ poetic’. In fact Dr. Daiches is not so attached to 


tive history (generously 
illustrated by quotations), which, as he says, is not to be treated 
as a reference book, but to be read. One can only be grateful for 


clear, racy terms, in a vigorous prose which one might, intending 


_ High Command 

ae The Memoirs of Lord Ismay. Heinemann. 42s. 

% ¥ | THe war oF 1939-45 was in some respects an improvement on 
the war of 1914-18. Certain vital lessons were learned, certain 


terrible mistakes avoided. In spite of its greater scale and length, 
_ the casualties in the West were fewer: there was nothing like 


x oe 


t the massacres in Flanders. And the relations between generals 
4 and politicians were far more harmonious: there was nothing like 
| the distrust, intrigue, and treachery of 1915-17. Moreover, both 
these improvements were conscious: men were determined never 
4q to repeat those experiences. It was the memory of Passchendaele 
_____ which caused the British leaders to be so cautious (so over-cautious 
| __ in American eyes) about the Second Front in Europe; and Sir 
ss" Winston Churchill has admitted that he was determined, in 1940, 
| __ never to find himself, like Lloyd George, at the mercy of the 
' generals, As we know, he was not. There might be argument, 
__ friction, exasperation; but political control was complete, On a 
basis of mutual respect, by means of new bureaucratic machinery, 
and thanks to the chance of personality, the British, and after- 
wards the Anglo-American, war leadership worked as a team and 
achieved an unembittered victory. © 
= How was this achieved? So far we have received two major 
-__ works illustrating the process, Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs 
, _ show the working of the machinery from the top, They are the 


4 * version of the man who drove the machine. Of course they are 


y 
= 


i. a invaluable, but they overlook many important details. In them we 
see the master-mind at work, and the obedient cogs spinning in 
response to it; but we do not see the processes behind the decisions 


ins which their impact set up. Fortunately, as a com- 
Sir Winston’s memoirs, we have the remarkable diaries 
lanbrooke, which bring the whole process to life. But for 
anbrooke’s memoirs, we might think that Sir Winston’s 
ent was much less than it was: Se dye to think 

and, and it was done. Thanks 1 ) those memoirs we 
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Lord Alanbrooke advised, Lord 
‘Machine, a cog in it, as he hims 


Chiefs of Staff committee, the he 
of Defence; and perhaps the most valuable part of his work is 
his account of the strategic bureaucracy in which so much of his 
life was spent, Like Sir Winston, and no doubt many others, he 
had always been shocked by ‘the deplorable disunity which pre- 
vailed in high places’ in the 1914 war, and from the moment of 
joining the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1925 “I used to 
pray’ (like so many Carthusian generals, he is given to prayer) 
‘that if we ever got involved in a major war again, the bitter 
animosities which had darkened counsel in the years 1914-18 
would not recur’. And he adds, ‘my prayer was answered when 
the time came’, It was answered by the setting up of an efficient 
machinery and by the domination of Sir Winston Churchill. 
J have said that ‘in theory’ Lord Ismay occupied a middle. 
position between the Prime Minister and the General Staff, In 
fact, it must be said, he did not. In fact he was and is an uncom- 
promising, at times we might even say an uncritical, Churchillian; 
and this book, which adds very little to the history of the war, 
seems sometimes a mere summary of Sir Winston’s memoirs, 
without the style, with some interesting personal observations 
(especially Churchilliana), and with an obvious if concealed pur- 
pose of counteracting Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries. Again and again 
that disconcerting work is mentioned or darkly suggested. It is ‘a 
thousand pities ’ that it was ever published; it was never intended 
for publication; ‘it is my sincere hope that not too much atten- 
tion will be paid’ to it; ‘perhaps if I had kept a diary, the 
entries on those unproductive nights would have been querulous 
_ and critical. And how sorry I would have felt when I read them 
the next day!’ Clearly Lord Ismay, as a Churchillian, a 
mediator, a deplorer of disunity, wishes to bury those unfortunate 
diaries and restore the status quo ante by repeating the naive 
orthodoxy which they did not indeed shatter but rendered more 
complex and more interesting. 
Of course the task is vain, and to attempt it only makes Lord 
Ismay’s work seem somewhat simple and somewhat dull. It has 


many virtues: the virtues of its author. It is loyal, enthusiastic- — 


ally loyal. It is lucid: the summaries of both sides of great 
questions—the pros and cons of Munich, the balance-sheet of war, 
the debates between British and Americans—are masterpieces of 
compression and fairness. And it is kind to everyone: the 
character-sketches are invariably complimentary, and even Lord 
Cherwell, who alone excites some acidity, receives ultimately a 
consoling requiem. Throughout the book we see the author as a 
practised, devoted staff officer, an unruffler of ruffled personali- 
ties, a compiler of excellent minutes setting out tricky problems 
“on one page’ in order that the man of genius whom he serves 
may solve them, It is only unfortunate that these undoubted 
virtues do not enable him to write an exciting book—especially 
after the man of genius has already written his own memoirs. 
; _ H_R, TREvorR-ROPER 


From the Front Line 
Letters from a Soldier. By Walter Robson. Faber. 16s. 


THESE ARE LETTERS written by a private (later a lance-corporal) 
to his newly married wife during his service abroad from 1943 to 
1945. As Mr. Henry Williamson explains in his introduction, they 
do not include some letters of a personal nature, and indeed many 
of them seem to have been written as an aide-mémoire for a future 
book or perhaps to inform a wider circle of family and friends. 
Nevertheless, after a rather self-conscious and stiffly literary 
start they settle down to a very satisfactory tone which admits 
the set descriptive piece while preserving the intimacy of the 
epistolary style. Walter Robson came from a large working- 
class family and had left his elementary school at fourteen. His 
wife is evidently a person of superior background who valued 
the progressive social ideas and the descriptions of nature and 


his representative on the. Bie 
the office of the Minister 


-missioned work either ade- 


_Chemise Enlevée—have none 
ole the 
Baudouin or a Lavreince, as 


fownae nature that the letters contain, We are not told what 
Robson’s job was when he was called up, but he speaks of wanting 


ethos of the ordinary Englishman for whom the war was an 
agonizing interruption of his ambitions and domestic happiness, 
grudgingly justified for its attack on fascism, consolatory only 
through its friendships. 

Robson’s campaigning was with the West Kents, as a front-line 
soldier in the North African landings, as a stretcher-bearer at 
Cassino and other battles in Italy, and then in Greece in 1945 
for police duties. Because he is writing of it on the spot from 
day to day, his account of the fighting is necessarily somewhat 
claustrophobic, but many of these pages are so fine as to recall 
Mr. Blunden’s Undertones of War. Again, foreign sights quite 
often inspired him to a remarkable poetic touch: ‘I thought that 


to teach after the war. In short, he makes articulate the whole 


two of my toes had escape 
from underfoot’. However, erhaps the main triumph ‘of 
book is its love of people. Because he is himself quintessentially 


comrades, of prisoners of war, and of the indigenous populations. 
Robson’s story is in the end tragically ironic. He almost gets 
out of front-line service through his work on a regimental news- 


paper, but the project is strangled by red tape. In Greece he is — 


uneasy about his part in the action against E.L.A.S. He goes sick 
with “heat stroke’ and within a few days is dead of pulmonary 
tuberculosis—which one feels should have been diagnosed in Italy 
long before. It is something on the other side of the scales that 
his book ‘must constitute an essential document for the historian 
of the English during the war, and one that makes the proliferating, 
memoirs of the top brass look small beer indeed. 


Roy FULLER 


Poet-Painter : 


The Paintings of Fragonard. By Georges Wildenstein. Phaidon «aa £6 


WHEN Mr. KHRUSHCHEV was in Hollywood he was regaled with 
a pre-view of Michael Todd’s Can-Can, his sharp criticisms of 
its vulgarity receiving world-wide publicity. Reviewing the film 
some months later the critic of the Daily Worker concluded some 
slightly deviationist reflections on the Soviet Premier’s comments 
with the remark: ‘for little high-class pink bottoms, the Wallace 
Collection on a wet Sunday pays better dividends’, It was not 


‘clear whether the Daily Worker's critic had the paintings of 


Boucher or Fragonard in mind but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the world thinks of Fragonard primarily as the creator 
of suggestive boudoir scenes. Although this attitude is not entirely 
without foundation (after all, Diderot rebuked Fragonard for this 
very fault in 1767) there is no doubt that it represents a com- 
pletely unfair view of the work of one of the greatest French 
painters, taken as a whole. 

Eventually Fragonard became highly successful but he was very 
poor at the beginning of his career. For a short period he painted 
portraits at a louis (about tenpence) a time. He was thus ‘ com- 
pelled by need’, Cochin wrote, ‘to devote himself to works 
scarcely in keeping with his 
genius’, but added that his 
shortage of cash was due 
principally to the failure of 
the Crown to pay for com- 


quately or on time. But even 
such pictures as Cochin had 
in mind—subjects like Le 
Feu aux Poudres and La 


impudicity of a 


M. Wildenstein so justly re- 
marks. They are all fire and 
air and spontaneity. Their 
southern passion (Fragonard’s 
forebears came from Italy) is 
sublimated and redeemed 
from any equivocal eroticism 
by their brilliant technique. 
The Goncourts, as usual, put 
it admirably ‘ ses couleurs ne 
sont pas des couleurs de 
peinture, mais des touches de 
poete . . . limpureté méme 
chez lui n’a ni ordure, ni 
dégotit, ni honte, le tableau 
demure une inspiration lumi- 
neuse ...un vague essaim de 
corps d’amours devinés dans 
des frottis de terre de Sienne’. 
In fact such equivocal 
works are avery small part of 


‘The Swing’, from The ‘Paintings of Fragonard. . . 
Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of: ‘the Wallace Collection 
v 


‘Fragonard’s large output and it is one of the great + virtues of 


M. Wildenstein’s book that his catalogue raisonnée of the artist’s 
paintings enables these nympholeptic visions to be seen in their 
proper perspective among the 545 paintings he lists. They were 
almost all painted over a short period around 1765-73; after his — 
second journey to Italy they disappear from his work in which 
genre subjects, portraits, landscapes and decorative pai all 
play a more significant part. = 

M. Wildenstein has been preparing this book for many years. 
As long ago as 1921 the first fruits of his researches were to be © 
seen in the catalogue of the Fragonard Exhibition in the Louvre 
which was entrusted to him, and over the years he has published — 
a number of important articles on specialist aspects of Fragonard’s 
art. The established facts about Fragonard have hitherto been of 
the scantiest. Most of what is known about his life was elicited 
by the Goncourts during conversations with the artist’s grandson, 
a porcelain painter at Sévres. As a consequence of this paucity of 
material Fragonard has been a prey to the writer of the vie 
romancée concerned with irrelevant speculations about his amorous - 
relations with his models 
_ rather than his work. It is a 
- measure of the range of M. 
_. Wildenstein’s researches that 
the few facts available to 


tended to a_ thirteen-page 
‘Chronological Résumé of 
Documents’, most of them 
so unfamiliar that the writer 
promises to publish them 
elsewhere at greater length. 


(every traceable painting is 
reproduced) is sober and 
commendably brief; aesthetic 
criticism emerges obliquely 
from the author’s lucid 
marshalling of the facts and 
is seldom explicit. This is a 
book to which only the 
_ highest critical standards can 
be applied; it passes such 
scrutiny with flying colours. It 
is certainly the definitive 
book on one whom the Gon- 
courts put beside Watteau as 
‘les deux seuls poéetes’ of 
their country and period and 
is a monograph in which 
future writers are unlikely to 
mam be able to do more than dot 
y% an occasional * i’ or cross an 
odd ‘t’. 
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WILD LIFE IN | 
‘AN AFRICAN 
ss TERRITORY 


A REPORT TO THE GAME AND 
| TSETSE CONTROL DEPARTMENT OF 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


___s«F, FRASER DARLING 


__ as an ecologist, gives a critical 
_ constructive synthesis which may 
lead to the wild, hoofed animals 
of Africa being conserved as one 
of the continent’s principal assets. 


4 e-. ee Frontispiece 255 net 
re THE TWO 
% NATIONS 
ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
_ «RACE RELATIONS IN THE 


__-——s RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND 
RICHARD GRAY 

The second part of a trilogy* of 

which all books are now published. 


It is in two parts: ‘Averted Eyes’ 
__ eovering the period between the 


"development of African political 
and social awareness. (Institute of 
Race Relations) Maps 425 net 
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and the Making of Nigeria 
. J. E. FLINT 


4 phy brings to life the motives and driving energies of 


one of the most remarkable, and hitherto most mysterious, of the 
‘Empire-builders’ of late Victorian times. It was he who deter- 
mined Nigeria’s political frontiers and the basic pattern of its 


administration. (West African History Series) Illustrated 30s net 
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Nigerian Perspectives 
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of modern Nigeria, as they were viewed from within and without, 
of the last century. (West African History Series) Illustrated 30s net 


An Historical Analysis by THOMAS HODGKIN 
Here are presented the various civilizations which are the ancestors 
from the earliest times of which we have record down to the end 


ROMAN VLAD : 
; Translated by FREDERICK and ANN FULLER 
A detailed analysis of almost every work by Stravinsky, paying 
special attention to the later ones. The biographical background is 
sketched in. Stravinsky himself says: ‘J am convinced that this is 
the best study of my music which has yet appeared in any country 
in the world.’ — SS 305 net 


_ STRAVINSKY 
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The New Oxford History 


of. Music 


Volume III: Ars Nova and the Renaissance 1300-1540 
Edited by DOM ANSELM HUGHES and GERALD ABRAHAM 
During this period there emerge named composers with an undis- 
puted corpus of surviving works: Machaut, Landini, Dunstable, 
Dufay, Ockeghem, Josquin, and many others of lesser fame. Poly- 
phony grows ‘steadily more mature and organic, and keyboard 
music begins to appear in recognizably distinct forms. Apart from 
its value to specialists the volume should provide interesting read- 
ing for all who take pleasure in music. Illustrated ‘63s net 


_ The Bad-Tempered Man 
_ or The Misanthrope 

4 = A PLAY IN FIVE SCENES BY MENANDER 
‘Translated by PHILIP VELLACOTT 
Ss With a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Menander’s comedies had an enormous reputation in antiquity, 
but Dyscolus (The Bad-Tempered Man) is the first complete play 
to come to light. Based on Hugh Lloyd-Jones’s edition of the text 
(to be published shortly in the Oxford Classical Texts), Mr 
Vellacott’s version has already been performed on the BBC Third 


P. 10s 6d net (20 October) 
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ee a Study of Banbury 


MARGARET STACEY 


"sets out to show what happens 


when new industry floods an 
old-established country town with 


immigrants. The study analyses the 
impact of the abrupt change, 
which came in the nineteen- 
thirties, on the social and cultural 
' life of the town. 355 net 


THE STRUCTURE 
OF PROPERTY 
OWNERSHIP IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


E. VICTOR MORGAN 


Only a small part of the nation’s 
real assets are owned by the 
_ persons who are the ultimate 
beneficiaries. For the rest, there 
stand between the real assets and 
the ultimate beneficiaries a variety 
of institutions—e.g. government 
agencies, banks, building societies 
—whose assets and liabilities are 
interlocked. The author examines 
the implications of this system of 
interlocking claims on monetary 
policy and other economic and 
social matters. 325 6d net 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF DR ROBERT 
HOOKE 


SIR GEOFFREY KEYNES _ 


Dr Robert Hooke (1635-1703) is 
an outstanding figure in the history 
of science. From humble origins 
he became laboratory assistant to 
Robert Boyle and, later, first 
‘curator of experiments’ to the 
newly founded Royal Society. 
For nearly forty years thereafter 
he was the hub of the Royal 
Society’s activities. In this Biblio- 
graphy Sir Geoffrey Keynes has 
described all Hooke’s works. 
Illustrated 50s net 


BRITAIN AND 
- ARGENTINA IN 
THE 19th CENTURY 


H. S. FERNS 


A case study of the political and 

diplomatic foundations of inter- 
national business activity. Its 
purpose is to analyse within an 

historical framework the political 


_ factors in the economic co-operation 


between an industrialized and a 
non-industrialized community. 
Maps 63s net 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


English Courts of 
Law 
H. G. HANBURY 
Third edition 8s 6d net 
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New Novels For 


H. C. ALLEN North Borneo the Discerning Reader : 
The British Commonwealth, The 

United States and European Unity. By KENNEDY TREGONNING DONALD 

“An important work because it ; ‘ MOORE 

ee clearly and comprehen- Having common problems with most countries of South- ay 

sively all the obvious arguments : : . nd 

Prisma in aistyie and manner pe Asia, this land of athe sree ae ee a Theta dgement 

which even the simplest mind can igh mountains 1s, nevertheless, a happy territory whose f 

follow.”’ PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE many people live together in tolerance and racial goodwill of Oleron 

(Daily Telegraph) Limp 15s. Another well illustrated volume in the Corona Library One of the great novels of the 


sea: a superb, fast-moving and 
utterly authentic action story 
which will linger in the reader’s 
mind long after the last page is 
turned, 6s net 


ELIZABETH 
GOUDGE 


The Dean’s Watch | 


“Tt is a rare pleasure to be able 
to recommend a new novel to 
all Christian readers without 


" Cloth 30s. series. (Coming October/November) 30s. (post 1s. 6d.) _ 

A NIGHT IN 

COLD | The War at Sea 

HARBOUR Volume III. The Offensive (Part I) 

MARGARET KENNEDY a 

Ee Went oe Farce then By Capt. S. W. ROSKILL, D.S.C., R.N. 
Tells the story of the naval war from June 1943 to May 


haunted by his conscience, forced 

into conflict with his family and eae: 
friends, and at last driven to his 1944, when the Allied forces first assumed the offensive in 
death in a wayside hovel among all theatres. Starting with the invasion of Sicily the volume 


Nagtanis. feeing. from justice ends at a time when preparations for the Normandy land- ‘ficati 
i 7 ; : A qualification or reserve... finely 
Ee nt meee ings were almost completed. The period also marked written, with vigorous and 
further successes over the German Navy in the Atlantic, ate pack cies go se. Ce 
A DISTANT the Mediterranean and Arctic. (Ready late October) Gil and death ? ~Chavchinias 


45s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
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TRUMPET 


PAUL HORGAN eer From the Government Bookshops 


ROBERT 


craggy intensity. 
nothing flimsy about’it; it is a 
sound piece of craftsmanship by 
a real _professional.”—JOoHN 
BRAINE 16s net 


This book, by a Pulitzer Prize | or through any bookseller ; 
winner, is a first-rate historical & y GREENWOOD 4 
novel about the U.S. Cavalry, the : 
Apache Wars in the 1880’s and A Stone from ¥ 
the dramatic complexities of if iM iS {e) 4 
human character. ‘ Very exciting ’ ; . the Brook 
—News Chronicle. 21s. | a ; SZ A novel of Yorkshire: “A Stone 7 
_ 
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MY FRIEND 
MONICA 


JANE DUNCAN 


“A born teller of stories. Add to 
‘this heaven-sent gift a mind as 
sharp as a scalpel, an uncom- 
monly noticing eye for the absurd, 
* pitiful, and wilful eccentricities of 
human beings, and a very re- 
markable ear for the speaking 
voice.” —STORM JAMESON (Sunday 
Times) 16s. 
* 


AR. F. 
DELDERFIELD 


There Was a Fair 
Maid Dwelling 


“ Superbly good... It is above 
all a beautifully ws sought mirror 
of the splendour and the agony 
of adolescence merging into 
manhood and womanhood. If 
this were the only novel R. F. 


Herbert Morrison 
The Autobiography of 
Lord Morrison of Lambeth 

PCG Ee a 
A great pioneer and Minister of the 
Labour Party gives a penetrating 


statesman’s-eye view of power, policy 
and Parliament during vital years. 


For Children 


DON JOHN’S 


Illustrated. . . the best volume of Delderfield had ever written, it 
DUC ATS political memoirs produced by this alone would earn him the ; 
generation of public men ...no mere gratitude of generations of adult J 


narrative but rather a jndpenent of 
the age.” 

—PATRICK GORDON WALKER, M-P., 

Daily Telegraph. 30s. 


readers.” John O’London’s. 
A Literary Guild Choice. 18s net 


| KATHERINE 
| |WIGMORE EYRE] 
The Chinese Box 


Fabulous San Francisco of the 
eighties, Nob Hill, ChinatoWn, 
the exotic colour and charm of 
the Bay City form the back- 
ground to this enthralling novel 
of a young heiress who finds 


ROGER PILKINGTON 


Another adventure with the 
Branxome family who, whilst 
exploring the River Meuse, hear 
a tale about stolen treasure and 
immediately start to investigate. 

Illustrated, 13s. 6d. 


SHADOWS 
ON THE MUD 


CAPT. FRANK KNIGHT 


A further adventure story in the 
lives of Brenda and Derek Part- 
tidge. The rescue of some boys 
from the mud banks of Chichester 
Harbour causes mystery and 
excitement. J/lustrated, 13s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN | 


Kaj Birket-Smith 


How do primitive races exist in the modern 
world—and what holds them back? This 
absorbing study by an eminent Danish 
anthropologist evaluates six still extant 
primitive cultures. Illustrated. 25s. 
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ic Jean-Paul Sartre: a literary and political study. 
By Philip Thody. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 


THERE WAS A SINGLE occasion when in France philosophers 
seemed to have been effective, as critics of society, in dislodging a 
ruling class. Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists did, in their 
different ways, undermine the beliefs, and the necessary moral 
confidence, of many of those upon whom the administration of 
the old régime depended. Historians may disagree about the effects 
of purely intellectual causes; but at least the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment seem in retrospect to have been at the centre of 
politics and of social change, and not isolated among their 
abstractions, Neither they nor their official enemies doubted that 
the new philosophy, linked to the new psychology, was danger- 
ously relevant to contemporary politics. 

Sartre has wished to recapture the position occupied by philo- 
sophy in eighteenth-century France, a position that he accuses 
French writers of the nineteenth century of surrendering. Philo- 
sophy must again be, and be recognized as being, a threat to a 
decaying ruling class. 

For this reason the lines now dividing literature from journal- 
ism, imagination from fact, must be re-drawn. The permanent 
values of imaginative literature are not to be separated from the 
immediate moral issues in contemporary politics, It is the merit of 
Mr. Thody’s study that he does not make this separation, and 
therefore does not assess Sartre’s work by standards that Sartre 
himself has repudiated. But he is finally unconvinced that Sartre 
has anywhere succeeded in re-drawing the line satisfactorily, 
except perhaps in La Nausée and certainly in some of the plays. 
Mr. Thody’s descriptions and criticisms are fair-minded, careful 
and puzzled. He struggles against his own belief that a writer 
with such evident gifts should have used these gifts to produce at 
least one indubitable and permanent masterpiece of literature. He 
sees that Sartre’s published works are rather to be understood as 
phases in a single campaign, a campaign against the elusive, 
defensive, immovable bourgeoisie of ‘Western Europe, who, like 
the Chinese, seem to be at their strongest in absorbing their 
enemies after they have lost every battle. No one of Sartre’s 
works, not even L’Etre et Le Néant, can be interpreted unless 
the historical context, and the contemporary manoeuvres of the 
bourgeois enemy, are recalled. The form of attack that Sartre 
chooses at any particular time—novel, play, criticism, political 
pamphlet—is a matter of tactics, the shock-tactics of an intellec- 

tual Resistance leader. 

t The campaign has not succeeded. Sartre has not recaptured the 
° position of the philosophers of the Enlightenment. There is no 
y Enlightenment in France, not even the glimmer of one. Mr. 
Thody does not discuss Sartre’s philosophy. One of the reasons 


: for the comparative failure of the campaign can, I think, be 

found here. Sartre’s theory of the mind and of the emotions 

is not finally compatible with Marxist materialism, and yet 
Marxism is the only system of ideas, according to him, which 
| can be used in the defence of freedom in any political situation 
| 


impression, in all his writing, which is as unlike the confident, 
clear prose of the eighteenth century as anything could be. 

The most formidable defence of freedom has always been 
mockery, either comedy or satire, which contrasts the pretences 
with the reality within the established order. Once Candide has 
been written, no reply-to it has a hearing. Certainly contem- 
porary France, with the General’s invocations to France and to 
himself, and, above all, his Minister of Culture, M. Malraux, 
with his pseudo-Hugo prose and his great statements about 

y L’Homme, might have been invented as a spectacle for Voltairean 
derision. But Sartre is not a comic writer and comedy has a 
small place in his philosophy. e 
at “Mr. Thody’s sound study is probably only a half-way report on 
this uncertain genius. At least it is known that Sartre will not stay 
where he is.and merely prolong his achievement; for not to stand 


| at the present time. There is therefore a muddle, and a blurred 
€ 


first principle of his philosophy. His latest work looks 
difficalt for an Englishman than L’Etre et Le Neéant. 


, ew thought emerge from a re-conside 


iad 


tion of Marxism 


- THE LISTENER 
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at a philosophical level? Or must such re-thinking come directly 

from the social sciences? Sartre’s latest book will.be a test. 

However much he may owe to, dead, or dying, philosophies of 

mind, nothing that he writes is ever irrelevant to the present. 
STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Odd Man Out 


The Natural Bent. By Lionel Fielden. André Deutsch. 25s. 


IN THE nineteen-thirties I would sometimes meet a dazzling young 
man, lean and svelte, an animated conversationalist, who was 
working in the B.B.C. and often had very funny stories at the 
expense of Lord Reith. Lionel Fielden was one of those people 
whom his friends discussed in terms of ‘ What is Lionel going to do 
next? ’ Soon he went to India to start a B.B.C. there. He seemed 
a mystery, a character combining the qualities of a moth who 
goes after a candle with those of a candle gone after by moths. 

This was my impression of Lionel Fielden: a superficial 
impression, but now reading his autobiography I am fascinated by 
how much he seems to have skated as it were upon the surface of 
his own life. This book is interesting, not so much for what the 
author tells us about himself, as for the stimulus it gives the 
reader to attempt what Lionel Fielden is never quite able to do, 
explain the autobiographer’s character. 

Not that he is lacking in frankness. He could scarcely go further 
than he does, for instance, in telling us that he is homosexual. 
He also frequently assures us that he is silly; and at the end he 
writes with a humility about his achievements which would seem 
exaggerated in one who had done far less. The puzzle is this: 
that Mr. Fielden combines with a sense of the futility of his life 
an unrestrained contempt for other people, and, with a realization 
of his silliness, a readiness to judge others. Most difficult to 
explain of all, he never stops assuring us that he is at heart an 
artist, and that he despises generals, heads of departments, and 
officials, Yet, for no apparent reason (since he is rich), he has 
spent most of his working life being an official, and in the 
company of heads of departments and generals, when he was 
not with the rich, the titled, and the heads of states. How is it 
then, that every few pages we come across a passage like this: 

A door opened and I found myself in an elegant library, warmly 
lit, wherein sat a smart young gentleman whom I correctly 
diagnosed as ADC, and a portly Brigadier covered with ribbons. 

There was also a convincing, array of bottles and glasses and 

decanters on a walnut table. I had a sherry and made conversa- 

tion. The atmosphere was somehow fraught with generals: it 
smelt of red tape: it exuded convention. Not my sort of place at 
all, I thought. 

He is sometimes surprised to find that the generals like him. 

The omissions in this book are not so much of fact as of 
awareness, We are told that Mr. Fielden thinks of himself as 
a painter, but nothing of his views on painting: although we 
know about his sex life, it is impossible to make out whether 
he has ever loved anyone. The things he has done are sometimes 
trivial, sometimes boring, sometimes absorbing. The part that will 
most interest the reader is perhaps the account of working in the 
early days of the B.B.C. When he is not being sententious Mr. 
Fielden has a natural gaiety, a buoyancy, which makes his 
narrative amusing, a frankness about his own weaknesses which 
is sympathetic. There are interesting sketches of Nansen (under 
whom, for a few crazy months, Fielden did relief work in 
Eastern Europe); of Gandhi and Nehru when he was in India; 
of Lord Reith and Hilda Matheson in the B.B.C. 

One of Fielden’s best qualities is affectionate good nature which 
makes him like people (for instance General MacFarlane) whom 
he imagines himself to be incapable of understanding. So one 


_ can follow his moth-like flights with a good deal of exhilaration. 


It is difficult, as I say, to judge his life without as it were 
re-inventing it for him from a point of view not his own. But if 
one were to judge him by his actions, one would say that Fielden 
has been honest, courageous and gay, and that for a non-sticker 
he stuck to the B.B.C. for a remarkably long time. His weakness 
is perhaps thinking that he is bored by the things which might 
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Re ee 4 and inclination. At 
the end of the book, from his agreeab e retirement in Italy, he 
ives vent to his disgust at humanity: ‘The greatest changes 
which have occurred in my lifetime (in human society, not in 
science, which is another story) are undoubtedly the growth of 
crowds, and the growth of interference by the State in the life 
of the individual: perhaps two sides of the same penny. Not a 
penny that pleases me’ . . . etc. Pages and pages of this kind 
of thing sum up the reader’s view of Mr. Fielden, not his of 
himself. Mr. Fielden thinks these views prove he is a Bohemian 
and make him no fit company for generals: to the reader, they 
seem remarkably like the pepperiness of a retired colonel. 

* STEPHEN SPENDER 
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Nigerian Success Story 


_ Awo. By Obafemi Awolowo. - 
Cambridge. Cloth, 25s.; paper-back, 15s. 


CHIEF AWOLOWO’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY is a Nigerian success story 

in the Victorian tradition, written with a Victorian ornateness 

and earnestness, Awolowo cut bundles of wood to earn his school 

fees, yet he became the first Prime Minister of the Western 

Region of Nigeria and the head of the Action Group political 

party (which he refers to as ‘a political machine of awesome and 
- thundering strength’). He is the present leader of the opposition 
. in the Nigerian central House of Representatives. 

- Awolowo was the son of a fairly. prosperous farmer and lum- 
berer who insisted that he went to the local school. There, as a 
small boy, he suffered from the repeated canings which were, and 
often still are, the accepted Nigerian method of teaching. His 
father was a Christian, and Awolowo is today a regular Methodist 

_ church-goer—and a non-smoker and a teetotaller. But, as a school- 

‘ boy, he writes that he suffered from religious doubts about the 

lack of scientific evidence for the story of the Flood. “How did 

' Noah succeed in preventing the lion, the tigers and their ilk from 
devouring their normal prey? ’ 

When his father died Awolowo had to earn and borrow the 
money for his schooling in Nigeria and later for his law studies in 
London. He worked as a schoolteacher, a shorthand-typist and a 
reporter; and it is from this period that he quotes a letter he wrote 
to a rich acquaintance. It begins: “I think it will be an exceed- 
ing saving of time and more businesslike if I avoid all sweet 
preliminaries and go straight to the object of this letter, and say 
that I am writing to ask you to be good enough to lend me the 
sum of £1,400 (one thousand four hundred pounds) free of interest 
for twelve years. It is a staggering figure! * The rich acquaintance 
did not reply; even though, Awolowo writes, he enclosed a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

Awolowo eventually qualified as a barrister, but by then he was 
also the most important of the Western Region’s politicians. In 
the recent elections the belief of many foreigners that he was the 
ablest of his country’s leaders was used against his party’s candi- 
dates. It was held to be evidence that Awolowo was over- 
westernized and a possible British tool, His main rival in the 
southern constituencies was Dr. Azikiwe of the National Congress 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons and the governor-general elect of 
independent Nigeria. He and Awolowo have co-operated in the 
past, notably against northern attempts to delay the date of in- 
dependence, but in his book Awolowo repeats his campaign 
accusations against Azikiwe: that he has encouraged arrogant 
tribal feeling among the Ibo people and has shown bad faith over 
the division of Nigeria into new regions. Awolowo would like 

-—. to see at least three new regions carved out of the existing three 
- ———— Jarge regions of Nigeria: and he thinks that these new regions 

a _ —greater federalism with greater freedom for minority peoples— 
would in practice strengthen Nigerian unity. 

Awolowo quotes the views of those who believe that the peace- 

ful attainment of independence in Nigeria has imperilled the 
future unity of the country because there are no political martyrs, 
\ and Avy been no national heroes, like George Washington 


or Gandhi, on whom the affections | nationalist feelings of all 
: ans could have fixed. But this loss means that democracy > 


Shit 
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has a better chance of surviving in Nigeria; and democracy, 
Awolowo believes, is also essential for the unity of the country. 
He is indignant about weste who in ‘their heart of hearts 
. . . still regard an African Society as a group of inferior races, 
notwithstanding that they are politically independent’: inferior 
because, the westerners say, true democracy is impossible in Africa 
since Africans have not had the right historical apprenticeship. 
Awolowo’s present political ideas are of great importance for 
the future of Nigeria; but for the non-specialist reader in this 
country they are less interesting than his very lively account of his 
early life and his conversion to politics. In particular the political 
manoeuvres while the Action Group was being formed are 
described by Awolowo in loving detail, but are very difficult to 
follow. There is too little background material, and the views of 
his opponents are sometimes refuted in the text, but what these 
views are is never stated. However, what does emerge clearly 
is that Nigeria is likely to have a more fortunate start as an 
independent nation than other African states have had. Awolowo 
gives his reasons for thinking that Nigeria will not follow Ghana 
into one-party dictatorship. He wrote before the present anarchy 
of untrained men in the Congo; but his own early education, the 
professions he was able to enter, and his gradual growth as a 
politician and an administrator are in themselves answers to those 
who wonder whether Nigeria could become another Congo. 
Loris MITCHISON 


Episode from the Nineties 


A Study in Yellow: The Yellow Book and _ its 
Contributors. By Katherine Lyon Mix. Constable. 42s. 


Mrs. Mix, AN AMERICAN scholar, has spent thirty years on this 
book. It might be thought that quite enough has been written 
about the writers of the Nineties, and that nothing significantly 
fresh remained to be said about the Yellow Book and its 
contributors. It has been Mrs. Mix’s view that ‘ within those 
bright exuberant covers lie the Nineties, the best and worst of 
what they had to offer in literature and art, a record and a 
repository open for inspection.’ Her inspection has been prolonged 
and her pursuit of detail unflagging though not quite infallible. 
At first she may arouse some apprehension that she is offering 
the reader a kind of scrapbook or compendium of miscellaneous 
information, but it soon appears that her work is more like an 
extensive mosaic or piece of needlework,- in which she has set 
herself to follow exactly a complex design and to match exactly 
its many shades of colour. 

The Yellow Book ran to thirteen issues over a period of three 
years, 1894-97. From a complete inspection of its contents Mrs. 
Mix went on to discover its origins, its significance, its merits and 
weaknesses, its influence, the hostility it aroused, and particularly 
the lives and deaths of persons concerned with it. What emerges 
is a wide conspectus of the literary personalities of the time, and 
of their social life, gossip, love affairs, sorrows and conflicts. 
Mrs. Mix conveys the general effect of a society within a society 
and in conflict with it—as new, young, original and creative 
writers must expect to be. Those associated with the Yellow Book 
were not all memorable. Some of the small fry were dim amateurs. 
Pose, preciosity, and soft-focus sentiment were in evidence. But 
the list of distinguished contributors is formidable, there is 
something heroic about the energies of Henry Harland and of 
Beardsley, and Mrs. Mix’s story is in fact the story of a battle 
of youth, newness, new ideas, exuberance, and aesthetic appetites 
and aspirations against the complacency, dullness, philistinism, 
priggishness and prudishness of the period. 

This reviewer, as an ignorant boy of thirteen, was introduced 
to John Lane, who had been the publisher of the Yellow Book 
twenty years earlier. He was not put forward as a potential author 
and had little understanding of the reasons for Lane’s eminence. 
He cannot have been of the least interest to Lane, but is pleased 
to have seen and touched this most interesting of publishers, 
sometimes known as ‘ Petticoat Lane’ because of his hospitality 
to female authors, and wonderfully endowed for his profession 
(as Mrs. Mix shrewdly puts it) by having ‘a wary ear for the 


TUBS OR T.V.. 


By PODALIRI US 


Which would you sooner do without in your home—a gi 
bath tub or the telly? Some people, so a recent sociological : 
survey shows, prefer the telly. Let us, before lifting our ve 


noses, recall “what - one doctor said recently : “T view,” 


he said, “all very clean small boys with grave suspicion.” ie 
All very dirty small boys, of course, view doctors with — 
grave suspicion; just as they view T.V. bad hats with — 
delight. The normal healthy small boy is a rebellious 
bad hat, and therefore smudgy and unkempt. An excess of 
cleanliness means too much of a desire to please, and small _ 
boys should chiefly wish to please themselves. Those in — 


whom the wish is unsatisfied el never learn how most 
genuinely to please others. 


Ah, but adults are different; or should be, They iouia cs 
be clean, and should want to be clean above all things. 
Who says so?—Why, adults who are and who do want to _ 
be. Getting into hot water. with a tablet of soap and a 


loofah is, if you think, a recent and unnatural custom. 
If you have a skin. complaint, the first thing your doctor 
will usually tell you is to stop soap and water; for the 
combination is a most effective remover of the skin’s 
natural and protective fats. 


There is another reason for sympathising with those who | 


rate having the telly higher than having a bath tub. Most 
people lead drab lives. They spend their working day 
making T.V. sets and bath tubs and loofahs and soap, and 
all the other bits and pieces of our civilisation; and making 


them is not, I imagine, much fun. Also they live in huge 


cities, and are harangued by politicians and sociologists, 
and must often wonder to themselves what on earth life can 
be about. 

What makes them ‘think life worth leading at all is the 
warm contacts they have with other persons; or hope to 


have, for often the very megalopolitan circumstances that — 


make life drab deny them their one solace. Television, 
however, has brought to many people at the touch of a 
switch some semblance of human warmth, of sharing a 
little experience with someone else—someone in their own 
homes, who laughs and winks and wishes them well. 

I do wonder though, and without disrespect, what the 


‘bathless viewers do about the soapier commercials, Do | 


they delicately blush? Or switch off? Or smile enigmatic- 
ally? Perhaps after all they just put their small boys to 
bed—disgracefully dirty and disgracefully happy—and 
then go back to their modern and truly magic boxes. 


You present us with a difficult choice, Podalirius: Could 
we not compromise and have the best ‘of both worlds—a 
T.V. set in the bathroom? After all, many of us com- 
promise in other ways. Take our daily diet. However tasty 
it may be, far too often food today is lacking in essential 
nutrients, But this need be no set-back to our general well- 
being if we supplement our diet with wheat germ. How? 


Simply by sprinkling a little Bemax over our food each 


day. For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ—the richest 
natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement known to man. 
You can get it at your chemist’s. 


THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third and 
fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now avail-_ 


able in booklet form. Write to the address below for your — 
free copies. aE i. 


Issued in the interests of the atten s “health by 
Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.3.), Upper Mall, London, ie 
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mob or the sound of cracking ice’, The ugly roar 
of the mob was heard when it saw Wilde, after his arrest, with a 
French novel under his arm which it mistook for a copy of the 
Yellow Book, and which incited it to smash Lane’s window at 
the Bodley Head in Vigo Street. The story of how, in the 
absence of Lane and Harland, the side of the mob was ignobly 
taken by William Watson, Mrs. Meynell and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and the dismissal of Beardsley from the Yellow Book 
procured by them, is painful. But time has put those three in 
their fading places and has given the light of a fixed star to the 
courage and what The Times once called ‘the foudroyant skill ’ 
of Beardsley. And how they shine, from this record as from any 
full record of the period, the virtues of its richer natures—the 
wit of Wilde and Beerbohm, the cerebration of Henry James, the 
gaiety and loyalty of Ada Leverson, to name no others. 

Mrs. Mix is balanced, not fanatical. She almost persuades us 
to look into Richard Le Gallienne and Vernon Lee, to see what 
we have missed. She certainly persuades us of the achievement 
of Henry Harland as an editor who gave freedom and scope to 
his great variety of authors, allowed them to experiment, and, as 
she says, helped to clear the way for ‘ the free discussion of sex 
taken for granted by every writer today’. She considers that the 
Yellow Book's significance as a stimulus to young writers was 
even greater than its influence upon editors and readers, and it is 
good to see that she mentions, even if she misspells, the name of 
John Lehmann as a successor of Harland’s. She must be allowed 
her little lapses—like putting Camberley and Twyford in Sussex 
—in a book of such scope. Her diligence and curiosity have 
produced a book whose fascination is not only in the amassing and 
arrangement of facts but in some admirable phrases. To give a 
single example, she says of the Yellow Book poets that they 
provided ‘a respectable core of good poetry, an amount of 
amiable and melodic verse, and a painful plethora of misconceived 
stanzas ’. 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


Emergence of Israel 


A Nation Reborn. By Richard Crossman. 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


In Aprit 1959 Mr. Crossman gave a series of three lectures at 
the Weizmann Institute in Israel. With the help of the discussions 
that followed, he enlarged the lectures into the present book; 
and he admits that, not for the first time, his views underwent 
substantial modification in the process. The subjects of the three 
lectures were three stages in the development of the Israeli state, 
each associated with the name of the individual who, in Mr. 
Crossman’s judgment, played the leading part at that particular 
stage. The first lecture deals with the Balfour Declaration, coupled 
with the name of Chaim Weizmann; the second with the end of 
the Mandate, coupled with the name of Ernest Bevin; the third 
with the first decade of independence, coupled with the name of 
David Ben-Gurion. The justification for the somewhat ironic 
choice of Ernest Bevin at the second stage is Mr. Crossman’s 
belief that but for his stubbornness there might never have been 
an Israel at all, but a bi-national state instead. 

- The embodiment of each stage in a personality, apart from 
being an appropriate compliment to the Weizmann Institute in 
the case of his first choice, enables Mr, Crossman to invest his 
penetrating political analysis with a human warmth that is 
essential to the understanding of Israel’s problems. His diagnosis 
of Weizmann is certainly the outstanding excellence of the book. 


Mr. Crossman indulges in no idle hero-worship of one of the 


subtlest men of the century, and one of the few who could claim 
to have changed history. But perhaps he is a little too lost in 
wonder at the ‘completely unforeseen concatenation of circum- 
stances’ which enabled Weizmann to extract the promise of a 
National Home for the Jews from the British Government. Surely 


_ the fact is that Zionist plans were so well laid that if this particular 
concatenation had not occurred, another 


er concatenation, equally 
sen, would have enabled another Jewish leader. to extract 


a Z 


omise from some other victorious government instead. 
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After the first lecture, the personal ‘element in Mr. Crossman’s 


“study becomes less dominant, Ernest Bevin appears in the second 
lecture rather as a victim of ev: 


beyond his control, and it is 
the events rather than his old antagonist that command Mr. 
Crossman’s attention. His vision ranges widely in this lecture, to 
embrace not merely the blunders of 1946-48 but also the Russian 
Revolution, the doctrine of self-determination, and the circum- 
stances in which Great Britain lost Ireland and Cyprus, all of 
which are made relevant to the failure of the Mandate. Similarly, 
it is not the personality of Ben-Gurion but the fact of the survival 
of Israel that dominates the final lecture. On the whole, Mr. 
Crossman rates the country’s future prospects optimistically. He 
does not believe in the risk of Soviet-inspired Arab aggression, 
nor does he recommend (though he carefully examines) a state 
of voluntary or imposed neutrality. He rightly notes that one of 
the most striking features of Israel foreign policy today is its 
success in overleaping the Arab blockade to make contact with 
Asia and Africa. If his argument concludes on a hesitant note of 
doubt, it is because, on his own admission, he has been wrong 
before; and this admission is one of the most convincing testi- 
monials to his judgment. 

C. M. WOODHOUSE 


Going Up 


Cambridge. Life. By R. J. White. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


Mr. FORSTER ONCE SAID that Cambridge belongs to the very 
young and the very old but that those in between should get out. 
Some don’t, however, and are called dons, and their existence is 
generally agreed to be necessary, perhaps even desirable. I remem- 
ber at a ‘ Footlights’ review once, the cast came on one by one 
at the end to sing one of those nostalgic farewell numbers (could 
the music have been by Mr. Slade who was up at the time?) 
with a refrain something like ‘It’s time to go down “—until there 
entered two distinguished don-actors with their triumphant 
version, ‘We're not going down’. Everybody laughed, but was 
there a touch of envy in the laughter? And when dons write about 
Cambridge, the ambivalence, the romance, the fantasy and the 
nostalgia, which distinguish The Longest fourney or Lions and 
Shadows (the two best books about the Cambridge of the young), 
tend to give place to the cosiness, the self-importance and the 
parochialism of The Masters, which (admittedly by an ex-don) 
is the best book about the Cambridge of the middle-aged, the 
Cambridge of those who didn’t go down. 

These reflections, which are not meant to be churlish, were 
prompted by an enjoyable book about Cambridge as seen from 
the high table, by Mr. R. J. White, a Fellow of Downing College. 
Just occasionally he is parochial and knowing, as when he insists 
that undergraduates are always known as “men ° (I knew we were 
never students, but I never heard us called men, though college 
notices sometimes kindly referred to us as gentlemen). But in 
general he is sympathetic, amusing, informative and up-to-date. 
He is more interested in people than in buildings (though he 
doesn’t neglect buildings), and his book does not claim to replace 
the numerous Cambridge guide-books and topographical histories, 
of which the latest, Cambridge Discovered, by Bryan Little 
(W. Heffer, Cambridge, 15s.) is as learned as any antiquary and 
as readable as any visitor could wish. But when he gets off history 
and architecture, and on to people, Mr. Little is sometimes less 
helpful, as when he characterizes the Edwardian period as the 
‘honeyed years . . . in which many were preoccupied with the 
Apolline beauty of Rupert Brooke’. : 

It is just here—when we want to know what it’s like to be up 
rather than how many windows there are in King’s Chapel—* 
that Mr, White steps in. Cambridge Life takes us panoramically 
through the academic year, from the time when the freshman 
staggers down autumnal Petty Cury laden with kettles and perco- 
Jators, to the time when the sun shines on the tripos results 
outside» the Senate House. On the way we stop for numerous 
entertaining and informative digressions on the university past 
and present: we learn about the Vice-Chancellor, the Union, the 


past notables, especially the great Bentley, about whom, at the 


end of his long, extraordinary career (it combined a Gilbertian 


‘restricted to the rare scholar or con- 


- almost seventy years ago by A. Gold- 


° 


love of litigation with an academic brilliance never since sur- 
passed), Conyers Middleton wrote, in two superb sentences quoted 
by Mr. White: en ah 
We may strip him of his titles but we never can of his inso- 
lence; he has ceased to be a Doctor and may cease to be a 
Professor, but he can never cease to be Bentley. There he will 
_ triumph over-the university to the last; all its learning being 
unable to polish, its manners to soften, or its discipline to tame 


the superior insolence of his genius. 


To illustrate the complicated workings of the modern university, — 


Mr. White invents a number of stock contemporary types—the 
provincial and colonial undergraduate, the crusty senior tutor, 
the suave young don always rushing off to America; if the humour 


A Medieval Masterpiece 


The St. Albans Penlter. By Otto Piacht, C. R. Dodwell, and F. Wormald. 3 F 
The Warburg Institute, University of London. £6 6s._ 


OF ALL THE GREAT European art-forms that of medieval manu- 
script painting is probably the least familiar and the least 
appreciated by the art-loving public. This is largely owing to 
difficulties of exhibition and reproduction. In museums and 
galleries the precious volumes are in cases with only one page 
visible, and the examination of the 
whole work at leisure is in practice 


-noisseur. As for reproduction, while 
no masterpiece in colour can ever be 
worthily reproduced mechanically, the 
exceptionally vivid and delicate col- 
ours, and the lavish use of burnished 
gold leaf in the manuscripts, fail — 
utterly to come through any process. 
of colour printing, as may be seen 
even in the frontispiece of the present 
book. Moreover illumination, like 
mosaic, is designed for a particular 
setting, that of the manuscript page, 
and even the miniatures have a direct 
relation to their context. A page or two 
reproduced can never have the aes- 
thetic effect of a canvas or a statue. 
And, finally, medieval illumination 
must always lack the adventitious 
aids supplied by the personality, the 
life-history, and the programme of a 
familiar genius—a Leonardo, a Blake, 
or a Cézanne. 

The ‘Albani Psalter’, now pre- — 
served at Hildesheim in Western — 
Germany, has long been known to 
medievalists, and it was described 


schmidt, a pioneer of art-history; but 
the technique of criticism was then in 
its infancy and the processes of repro- 
duction unsatisfactory, and the relative ~* 
inaccessibility of the book, and two — 
wars, have delayed the full examination that has long been desired. 
To compensate for this we are now given a joint work by three 
acknowledged masters; Dr. Otto Pacht of Oxford deals with the 
paintings and their iconography, Dr. Dodwell of Cambridge 
examines the initials, and Professor Wormald of London treats 
of the palaeography. Those who knew Goldschmidt’s work were 


aware that this psalter marked an epoch, but the origins and . 


nature of its style were far from clear. They also knew that the 
book was in some way connected with an interesting group of 


- hermits living near St. Albans, Now at last all has slipped into” 


focus. A few months ago the centre of the group and the recipient 


“5 ns i. < es e 
proctors, rowing, supervisions; there are some good sketches of her MESHING om 
: enables a good: deal of info 


The Martyrdom of St. Alban 


sometimes of the 


a good: mation to be i 
may at times prefer the pill to the suga iT 
comes to the rescue just when we threaten to get bogged 


in some Snow-type mock-meeting with its interminable rubrics: 
(‘my dear Senior Fellow ’, etc.). And Mr. White’s common sense 
is unflagging, and though he does not always take sides in con-— 


‘troversies one feels his heart is in the right place: he loves 


Cambridge without being silly about it, he knows it like the back = 
of his hand, he has the right mixture of irritation, ferocity, and == 


zest. His book should be bedside reading in those first, unforget- 
table October days, when there is still time for everything, when 


examinations are far away, the afternoons are drawing in, and — 


the outlines of colleges in the misty twilight have not yet become 
—and for thousands never can or will become—too familiar. 
a K. W. GRANSDEN © 


of the psalter was displayed in every aspect of her extraordinary 
career by Dr. C. H. Talbot, the editor of the contemporary Life 
of Christina of Markyate*. Christina, a young Englishwoman of 
Huntingdon, pursued by a variety of suitors, was given asylum 
by Roger, a hermit near St. Albans, and ultimately became con- 
fidante and counsellor to more than 
one abbot. She was herself an expert 
needlewoman, and provided three 


to be taken as gifts to the English 
pope, Adrian IV. Now the editors of 
this psalter have shown conclusively 
that the book was written, and some 
of the subjects for illustration chosen, 
to’meet her needs and reflect her own 
story. Dr. Pacht, with a wealth of 


that the whole work was planned by 
a single Master, even if a pupil 
executed part. This Master, whose 
style is neither English nor Norman, 


Ottonian Germany, but more from 
the Byzantine east. Dr. Pacht sug- 
gests persuasively that he took his 


through a connexion with Anselm, 
namesake and nephew of the saintly 
archbishop, who was abbot of the 
semi-Greek monastery of St, Sabas in 
Rome before becoming abbot of St. 
Albans (1121-48), and who brought 
more than one practice and devotion 
with him to England, In composing 
this psalter, its Master not only intro- 
duced a new style and new motifs and 
a new iconography into England, but 
by his use of the sequence of full- 
page miniatures he made of the 
scriptorium of St, Albans ‘ the birth- 
place of a new art of pictorial story-telling ’; thus his work ‘ was 
an event of no less historical importance than the rebirth of 
monumental sculpture in France, and it finally gave England the 
lead in Western Europe in this particular branch of painting’. 

Until very recently, medieval illumination lacked the under- 
standing and the interpretation that can be given only by sensitive 
criticism. This magnificent volume, the publication of which was 


From ‘ The St. Albans Psalter’ 


made possible by the generosity of the Warburg Institute with the 


assistance of the Pilgrim Trust, and which is addressed to the art 
historian rather than to the amateur or even to the connoisseur, is 


‘mitres and a pair of episcopal sandals — 


learning and patient analysis, argues 


takes some of his inspiration from — 


Byzantine colour in Italy, probably — 


an impressive example of the methods and standards” now 
“* Oxford. 35s. Sage ; ""g Ss all 
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The Hero 
‘Charles A. ‘Lindbergh 


Y TWEMAN AND THELEGEND 
. KENNETH S. DAVIS | 

‘well worth reading.’ 

7 Harold Nicolson, OBSERVER 
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My Heathen: 
: Charlie Chaplin 


CHARLES CHAPLIN, Jr. 
with N. and M. dat 
; Illustrated ; 25s 
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~ by Edward Hyams eae i 
portrayal of family life 

and an up-to-date plot.’ 

JOHN ©” LONDONS ‘Rich and 
aallete GUARDIAN 16s 


The : 
» Shorn Lamb 

7 JOHN STROUD 
| a Book Society ‘Choice 

$Y A ‘documentary’ novel of 
the experiences ‘of a young 
child care officer. ‘Generous, 
- warm-hearted, humorous” 
Richard Lister, 
EVENING STANDARD 16s 
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PAPERBACKS 


established favourites, the books chosen for Uni- 
ity Paperbacks are complete, unabridged and con- 
tain the same illustrations as the original editions. 
he first thirteen titles are— 


“Archaeology and Society Grahame Clark 12/6 
Form and Meaning in Drama H.D.F.Kitto 12/6 
Greek Political Theory Sir Ernest Barker 12/6 
A History of Political Thought in the 
16th Century J.W. Allen 12/6 
7 “Introduction to the French Poets 
‘ Geoffrey Brereton 12/6 
ato sptroduction to Social Psychology 
W. McDougall 12/6 
"Landmarks in Russian Literature 
Maurice Baring 7/6 
Be. . Mysticism Evelyn Underhill 12/6 
f fae: e ‘Plato: the Man and His Work A.E. Taylor 12/6 
10° Relativity Albert Einstein 7/6 


11 The Sacred Wood T.S.Eliot 7/6 
_ The Wheel of Fire G.Wilson Knight 12/6 
f _ .C.V. Wedgwood 


Werner aftmann Translated by Ralph Manheim 


Volume. I traces the revolutionary development of ideas about art and the 

world tha produced the often perplexing variety of painting styles 

‘ic of the first half of the century, and also provides authoritative 

biographical notes on 500 painters of the period. 

‘complementary to the text volume, but has its own textual 
and features reproductions of over 400 paintings representing 

the work of more than 140 artists, European, English, and American. 

The two \ volumes complete with slipcase sold as a set. 94 in. by 8; in. Volume I. 


432 pages 48 illustrations. Volume Il. 540 pages, over 400 “illustrations, 
Autumn £12 12s. 


Pidaeae in n Antibes 
Text by Dor de la Souchére » 


Originally a chateau i in the possession of the Grimaldi family, for some 
months during 1946 “the Musée d’Antibes served as the home and studio 

of Picasso. His works created there during this period—paintings, drawings, 

cerami -remain- in the Musée at the express wish of Picasso. This 

book presents for the first time a catalogue raisonné of all these wor ks of 

art together with an illuminating commentary on the artist's achievement 

by Dor de la Souchére, Director of the Musée. The camera of Marianne 

Greenwood reveals simultaneously the works of art and the lovely 

and historic chateau in which they were created, are presented and will be 

so has conferred on both a strange unity which makes 


"Photographs by Marianne Greenwood 


them jinse - zm 
Royal 4to Jai dsc 9e. Bound in cloth with photographic slipcase. 

24 pages in 1 full olour, 48 pages of black and white illustrations 

and “oe f Autumn £5 I7s. 6d. 


Lund Humphries 12 BEDFORD SQUARE, WCI 


es ebster’s New — 
-__ International 
600,000 entries—the largest of 
ie all: "English vocabularies. As 
richly informative as a multi- 
volume encyclopedia and as 
_ lavishly illustrated. 
entries in special subjects 
are the work of renowned 
authorities on those subjects. 
Full Etymologies. Biog. Dict., 
| Gazetteer, Synonyms, etc:, ele. 
3,352 pages, in one or two 
volumes, £16 16s. 


Webster’s New 
Collegiate 
A direct, handy-sized abridg- 
ment of the. great New 
International, maintaining the 
same very high standard of 


scholarship. A superb work 
of concise reference. Over 
- 125,000 entries. 1,200 illus. 


“ 50s., or thumb-indexed style, 605. 


Webster’s Diction- 
ary of Synonyms 
No mere list, but full explana- 
tions of the exact distinctions 
between synonyms, illustrated 
by examples from standard 

authors, 944 pages, 635. 
Write for full details of these 
and the other two Websters to: 


G. BELL & _ Sons, Ltd., 
6 Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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In October’s DISCOVERY 


~ SPECULATIVE 
RESEARCH 


Ritchie Calder begins a series 


of articles specially written for 
DISCOVERY on industrial research 
with this account of an exciting 
discovery that played an impor- 
tant part in radar development 
during World War II. 


THE EFFECTS OF 
TELEVISION ON 
FAMILY LIFE 


Based on a recent inquiry 
sponsored by the BBC, this 
article by Dr. William Belson 
throws light on the impact of 
television on British family life. 


DISCOVERY 


The Magazine of 
Scientific Progress 


is obtainable from all booksellers 
and newsagents, price 3/-. The 
annual subscription is 36/- from: 
JARROLD & SONS LTD. 
NORWICH NOR 50P 


suns 
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OTH KENSING™® 


: eS yeninc LECTURES 


x (Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE 
OCTOBER 12th 


WORKS OF ART 
AS EVIDENCE FOR THE 
HISTORIAN OF SCIENCE 


by F. GREENAWAY 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


4 
MANZU 
*Sculpture and Drawings 
TATE GALLERY 
Till November 6 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur., 10-8; Sun. 2-6 


Admission 2/6 


BLUE RIDER GROUP 


TATE GALLERY 

Till October 30 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, 
Tue., Thur., 10-8; Sun. 2-6 

Admission 2/6 


NIGERIAN TRIBAL ART 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James's Square, S.W.1 
Till November 5 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; © 


a: Tue., Thur., 10-8 


Admission 1/6 


IT SOUNDS LUDICROUS 


... the idea of learning 
oil painting BY POST. 
True: but with the 
Hayward Veal Course 
you really CAN. Write 
for details from— 


PITMAN COLLEGE OF ART 


_72 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 


Chief Editor A NORMAN JEFFARES 
Advisory Editors DAVID DAICHES and C P SNOW. 


Writers and Critics is a new paperback series designed for all those 


WRITERS AND CRITICS || 


interested in modern and especially contemporary literature, 
American, British and European. Up-to-date, concise and above 


all readable, each volume in the series deals with one important 
writer, giving a first-class introduction to his work. . 


The series will cover a wide range of writers, both conservative 


and controversial. The authors of the individual volumes are for 
the most part well-known and each has a particular interest in 
the writer whom he discusses. 


The first four titles are now ready. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
J. M. Cohen 


HENRY JAMES 
D. W. Jefferson 


EZRA POUND 
G. S. Fraser 


WALLACE STEVENS ~ 
Frank Kermode 


Price 3s 6d each 


OLIVER & BOYD . 


TWEEDDALE COURT, 14 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH 1 


* AN AUTHORITATIVE AND READABLE 


GUIDE TO BOOK SELECTION 


BRITISH 
BOOK NEWS 


Here is a reliable aid to the 


selection of books published cular subject. A valuable _ 
in the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth. In each 
issue of this monthly journal 
| some 250 


“recommended” books of all 


ing books two months ahead _ 


experts review ~. of publication. 
kinds, including fiction and 
children’s books, all of which 


indexed. 


_ ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


are classified and 
In addition, each issue. con- 


‘tains an article of general Other countries + Ls 


{ 


literary interest or a survey all with annual index. 


‘* 


Write for specimen copy to:— 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS 


59 NEW OXFORD STREET - 


of the literature of a parti- 


feature is the 4-page inset — 
listing important forthcom- ~~ 


United Kingdom - 305 ~ 
U.S.A. and Canada - $4.25 


j 


_ LONDON W.C.1° 
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THE SCIENCE OF Puna v3 
SIX ; 


by 
lala b “Morgan 


CAXTON HALL, " WESTMINSTER 


Thursdays, 7.30 p.m. 
October 13 
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Basic Thinking and Purposeful Living  S 
Octcher 20 ‘a 
ibaa Religion or Science? 
Octcber 27 f 
Spiritual Science and the Senses Ve 
November 3 a 
mae Boli-one Abas Science of Spiritual se 
alu b q 


Sito 10 : 
The eee Saviour 3 te 
November 
Body Hah Scientific Truth- healing 


|SHORT STORY | 
CONTEST q 1 
200 PRIZES 


This annual competition, sponsored by THE 
WRITER, aims to discover new talent . . . beginners 
who can meet the ever-increasing demand by 
British editors for fresh material. By entering this 
competition—in itself, easy and interesting—you 
may well make a successful start in the writing 
of saleable stories. 


200 PRIZES MUST BE WON. 


From the lst Prize of Ten Guineas to the 200th 
Prize of ‘‘a lunch with THE WRITER'S editor’, 
there are valuable awards to be won. You have 
every chance of winning one of these unique 
prizes . . . and of making real headway in 
profitable freelance writing. 


Write for full particulars: there is no ob- 
ligation. You will also receive a free copy of 
THE WRITER. Write now. 

THE WRITER 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


NEW 
WURLITZER 
SPINETTE 
Ga | 


ORGAN 
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| To TEMPLE WRIGHT LIMITED | 


| 2a, Oakford Road, London, N.W. 5 | 
GULliver 7212 


Send details: Keyboard Organs OO | 
| Chord Organs a Electronic Piano O 

“| Church Organs [] 7 . l ; 
| name ......... 
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_ demanded by a discipline which is of 1 
Besides providing, in some 400 illustrat 
_ reproduction of 

other plates of 


of criticism. 
, DAviD KNOWLES 


Two New Novels 


Take a Girl Like You. By Kingsley Amis. Gollancz. 18s. 
We Think the World of You. By J. R. Ackerley. 
| Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


Take a Girl Like You is the best novel Mr. Amis has written; 
it has the comic gusto, the loathing of pretension that made 
Lucky Fim so engaging and high-spirited; it has the warmth that 
made a welcome but too fitful appearance in That Uncertain 
Feeling, and it is happily lacking in the contrived literariness of 
1 Like It Here, a work which was more like a travel book manqué 
than a serious novel. But what makes Take a Girl Like You really 
brilliant and original is the combination in it of Mr. Amis’s own 
peculiar and heartening brand of humour with a deep com- 
passion for and understanding of people, particularly women. 
Mr. Amis’s comic spirit has been applauded vociferously for 
some time now but I do not think it has been sufficiently analysed 
or understood. He has too often been regarded merely as an 
irrepressible debunker, an academic who has joined the ranks of 
the Philistines in order to take the stuffing, and the stuffiness, out 
of the literary, the artistic, and the intellectual. His comic spirit 
is, in fact, something much subtler and much less negative than 
this. In the first place, Mr. Amis likes a lot of things; he is not 
angry or destructive or rebellious. He can even find affection for 
the. people he derides—the phoney  school-secretary, the 
superficial tart, the small-minded sponger. The things Mr. Amis 
likes, and he likes them a great deal, are sincerity, unselfishness, 
tenderness, spirit, and innocence. The art with which he lays 
bare the objects of his admiration is too joyous to reveal its own 
cleverness, too allusive, slangy and gay to comment on its own 
perspicacity. 

But Mr. Amis does not simply like certain people and qualities, 
he also values things; he is, in short, a moralist, though neither 
a conventionally satirical nor a recognizably orthodox one. He does 
‘not impose his own values on his characters; on the contrary, he 
~ Jets those characters find a set of values for themselves. Take a 
Girl Like You is the-story of Jenny Bunn, an extremely attractive 
twenty-year-old infant school teacher who comes to the south of 
England to work and to take lodgings with an egregious couple 
called Dick and Martha Thompson (Mr. Amis does not admire 
these two characters and 
about them). 

This novel is about sex and about seduction. In a way, it is 
rather like Richardson’s Pamela in that it is an account of an 
attempt to wear down sexual virtue. It entirely lacks, however, 
- Richardson’s salacious and rather distasteful sense of propricty. 
To say that Mr. Amis has got ‘right inside the skin’ of Jenny 
Bunn sounds trite but it is, in effect, precisely what he has done. 
Everything about Jenny comes to enchanting life, from the orna- 
ments in her bed-sitter to her own secret thoughts and feelings. 
Here, for example, are her reflections on kissing: ‘It was really 
much nicer like this, if only they knew. All that tongue work was 
very overrated and, when you came to think about it, rather rude 
as well’. But Jenny is no prig; she is more than a match for the 
-__ sex-obsessed Patrick Standish, a ,local school-master who 
eventually falls in love with her and succeeds in breaking down 
a fences, though only when she is drunk. 
Patrick is a cross between Lucky Jim Dixon, with his funny 
- faces and hatred of art, and John Lewis, of That Uncertain 
ng, with his roving eye, irresponsibul y and not quite sub- 


LISTENER 


we are quickly made to share his feelings’ 


mérged conscience. Patrick, however, is more critical of his own 
behaviour, more aware of his weaknesses, than either of Mr. 
Amis’s other two heroes. The accounts of self-analysis, indeed, 
which proceed in this new novel at a rollicking pace and with 
a quite unique mastery of simile and metaphor, are one of the 
two most important ways in which Mr. Amis has developed as 
a novelist. The other is the deep, firm and unsentimental com- 
passion which pervades Take a Girl Like You. This compassion is 
most strikingly evident in the scene between Jenny and Graham, 
-Patrick’s unattractive colleague, in which they discuss, and feel, 
the unhappiness of those who have few physical advantages. 

There is a large cast of characters in this most satisfying book, 
ranging from the ex-R.A.F., woman-mad Julian Ormerod, to the 
teenager, Sheila, and the upper-class, kind-hearted tart, Susan. 
None of the characters are types, all are carefully and convincingly 
delineated. Finally, this novel is a love story, told with complete 
frankness and great insight. Mr. Amis is concerned both with what 
is animal and with what is human in men and women; some lines 
from one of his own poems make a fitting comment on Take a 
Girl Like You: 

But all this fumbling about, this wasteful 
Voiding of sweat and breath—is that animal? 


Nothing so sure and economical. 


These keep the image of another creature 

In crippled versions, cocky, drab and stewed; 
What beast holds off its paw to gesture, 

Or gropes towards being understood ? 

Frank, the hero of J. R. Ackerley’s We Think the World of 
You, has little affection for anyone except Johnny, a handsome 
housebreaker, and Evie, Johnny’s sheep-dog. When Johnny is 
sent to prison, Frank finds himself unwillingly caught up in his 
happy-go-lucky, lower-class family—Millie, Johnny’s devoted 
mother, Megan, his lazy, clinging wife, and Dick, his unattractive 
son. This is an oddly disturbing book, mainly, I think, because the 
triviality of the plot never completely conceals the violent passions 
that simmer beneath. Briefly, Mr. Ackerley’s novel is a study of 
frustration, jealousy, and love; the tone is pitched low, the mood 
melancholy, but the story has a quiet power which seems to derive 
more from the author’s personal feelings than from the experiences 
of his characters. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Music in Manchester 


The Hallé Tradition: A Century of Music 
By Michael Kennedy. Manchester University Press. 
35s. net. 


I MUST CONFESS THAT at the first dip into this book I was almost 
collaborating with Mr. Kennedy. From the Hallé Orchestra I 
heard music for the first time. Manchester in Richter’s period 
was the only school of music I ever attended. As a young man 
I not only saw Richter conducting in the Free Trade Hall, I also 
saw him going into a Delikatessen im Manchester’s Oxford Street 
after he had inspected the contents of the window carefully. Mr. 
Kennedy tells the Hallé story as though old enough to have lived 
in it side by side with Newman, Langford, and myself—each a 
Guardian watchdog. As Mr. Kennedy is still young, the reader 
of his book will soon realise how thoroughly he has sought out 
the important facts and how acutely his sense of the historical 
scene has enabled him to keep the narrative alive. 

Mr. Kennedy began from an unfinished history of the Hallé 
Orchestra by the late John F. Russell, in charge of the Henry 
Watson Music Library in Manchester. Russell’s History, so Mr. 
Kennedy tells us, is the ‘ skeleton of part of this book’. But he 
felt urged to ‘alter the whole shape” and write from the point 
of view of ‘a different generation ’. His achievement is a sympathy 
and understanding far older than his years. From the day of 
Charles Hallé’s arrival in Manchester to the present hour of Sir 
John Barbirolli’s supremacy, Mr. Kennedy leads us on, guide and 
sometimes quiet philosopher and ironist, conscious or unselfcon- 


scious. 


by a more or less chronological presentation of Hallé concerts and 
programmes over the years. But he relates them to the background 
(or, rather, foreground) of The Manchester Guardian and its 
critics. He doesn’t miss Newman’s famous assault on Richter, 


who was then the All-Highest of music in this country; Richter 


solid with Wagnerian authority. In February 1906 Richter con- 
ducted the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ symphony of Berlioz. ‘I wonder 
what poor Berlioz’s feelings would have been’, wrote Newman; 


_* Anybody who followed the performance with the orchestral score 


must have been appalled at the contempt shown for the most 
elementary marks of expression. . . ’. 

The Hallé concerts in Newman’s time, right down to my own 
term as critic, were very serious occasions, exclusive not to say 
hieratic. We ‘prepared for them days in advance. Every Hallé 
concert was an event. I remember going to a Hallé concert when 
the Beethoven Mass in D was performed. As Richter walked~ 
slowly to the conductor’s desk we felt we were, so to say, in the 
Presence. Mr. Kennedy, who misses nothing, evokes the temper 
and profanity of the revolt against Richter by young Manchester. 

Mr. Kennedy corrects the myth of Richter’s narrowness of 
taste. The audience of the period (‘ Carriages at 9.45 p.m.’) had 


to be considered. Besides, Richter grew and matured in a certain 


soil. Richter, by the way, was born Hungarian, but became 
German by absorption. He introduced Barték to Manchester; he 
put Elgar and English music on a far more than local map. So 
does Mr. Kennedy transcend the local name and habitation; his 
book takes in a great sweep of our cultural life, scotching, by the 
way, the notion that the Hallé Concerts and the Hallé Society 
were entirely German-made. 

But to Gustav Behrens the Hallé Orchestra owes almost as much 
as to Hallé himself. He was born in Bradford, son of a merchant 
from Hamburg, prototype of the splendid German hierarchy which 
in early and precarious days attended to the arts in the Lancashire 
hinterland. Behrens came to Manchester in 1864. To the end of 
his long life he was the Hallé presiding genius. Mr. Kennedy 
presents him in the round; the breed is running out, though 
Behrens left a son who, until recently, kept a hand on the Society’s 
tiller through stormy seas. Mr. Kennedy tells of the dramatic 
cable sent by Philip Godlee to John Barbirolli in New York— 
‘Would you be interested permanent conductorship Hallé impor- 
tant developments pending ’. Everybody knows how Mapes and 
Godlee built again from the ruins. 

Mr. Kennedy goes into the economics of the orchestral situa- 
tion, as private patronage changed with the changing national 
economy. He assembles much evidence and argues the case for 
more and more subsidies, pointing out that a city’s corporation 
is not exactly beneficent whenever it gives £9, 000 annually, then 
receives some £7,000 in return for rent of a ‘City’ Hall. 

_ NEVILLE CaRDUS 


Paradise with Otters 


Ring of Bright Water. By Gavin Maxwell. Longmans. 25s. 


IT IS STRANGE THAT although man is a gregarious animal so 
many people are attracted to wild and remote places where they 
are far from their own kind. The urge to escape from the com- 
plexities of civilized life to enjoy peace and privacy is widespread 
and deep-seated. Man, however, is not only a gregarious animal, 


’ he is also a moral one, and inevitably those who pause to think 


must be dissatisfied at least sometimes with life in crowded cities. 
Mankind in the mass nearly always gets into mischief, and the 
struggle of the rat race leads to little but frustration: Yet the 
approach to the Garden of Eden is not easy; few have the resolu- 


- tion to try it, and fewer still the ability to enjoy their freedom 


when they have won it. 


In this book Gavin Maxwell tells how he did attain hie para-_ 


dise, a cottage by the sea on the far west coast of Scotland, with 
no neighbours and many miles from the nearest hamlet. There 
in the immense solitude surrounded by the eternal hills he could 
be alone with his thoughts and the wild creatures of land and 


At a casual glance Mr. Kennedy might seem ‘to invite monotony | 


sea. But even there some of the amenities of civilization were 


Young otters easily become tame and fix their affection on human. 


_ any lover. Maxwell’s otters lived with him in his highland hide- 


“his account of their adventures together—and his charming ~ 


ou i 
Edal the otter 
Fer From ‘ Ring of Bright Water” 


needed, and he gives a delightful account of his pioneering days 
when turning the empty shell of a house into a home, combing 
the beach for useful jetsam or improvising furniture from the 
spoils of the tide line—childhood’s instinct for cubby-holes and 
playing houses is an essential part of our innate make-up. There 
is, too, the other side of the picture: the gales of winter when 
deep snow or the burn in spate cut off all contact and stores 
cannot be replenished when they run short. But, as always, the 
memory of hardships fades while that of the bright things stays. 
The frustrated who think they crave for this sort of life will get 
an intense vicarious pleasure from reading this story. Maxwell 
has great sensitivity for the natural beauty of his native land, and 
writes his appreciation of it with skill and delicacy. He is also an 
accomplished naturalist with a piercing eye that sees more than 
the surface of things, and he knows how to share his enjoyment 
with his readers. 

The second part of the book, ‘Living with Otters’, is a 
masterpiece of writing about animals. Otters and some of their — 
relations are among the few animals that use their leisure for 
play even when they have grown up. They have leisure because 
their diet is good animal protein that can be eaten in meals; the 
poor vegetarians have to feed or chew cud almost continuously 
to get enough energy from their comparatively unnourishing food. 


foster parents, and’ when the perilous days of babyhood are past 
they make the most delightful, amusing, and loving companions. 

But their intense vitality and activity, and their insatiable 
curiosity, make them as demanding upon their human partners as 


out with complete liberty to come and go as they pleased, and 


photographs—will delight and fascinate even those most 
indifferent to animals. He writes with great tenderness, but never 
with mawkish sentimentality, and with a_ subtle humour that . 
makes his otters as full of life on the printed page as they were 
in the burn at Camusfearna. His understanding of animals and — | 
their natural behaviour is wide; the academic student of animal Oe 
behaviour will find as much to interest him in this book as the — | 
general reader will to hold him spell-bound. . 

L. HARRISON MATTHEWS 


Sons of the Conqueror (Hutchinson, 25s.) is a sequel to George 
Slocombe’s William the Conqueror. It is in effect a fairly popular “J 
mistory of Ease under the Normans, — . 
i eae bee * 

Royalist Cisdpirabghi in England, by David Underwood (Oxford, f for 
Yale University Press, £2 8s.) gives a detailed account of the abortive 
plots against the Cromwellian Protectorate and shows why they 
failed. : 
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P GREGOR VON REZZORI 
“sae ra: Soak eae - (| An 
 * Undoubtedly a considerable novel,’ says. e Times, ‘ of 
great humour, sensibility and subtlety.’ * Satire bites 
deeply, and the dark and light in the lives of the characters, — 
ye - flamboyant, melancholy, savage and gentle, are in sharp 
ah. and dramatic interplay.’ Scotsman. 18/= aes F, 
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_*A real writer’ (John Davenport, 


\ Wild Life 
yim America 
PETER MATTHIESSEN — 
s ak work of scientific value, the product of m ch research ~: 
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European Art 
A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


“WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual book will be indispensable 
_ to the intelligent tourist in Europe. It will enable him or her to select 
at a glance the most important works of art, historical buildings and 


ancient monuments in more than 800 places of aesthetic interest. A 
biographical section covers some 300 famous artists. 470 illustrations 
(106 in full colour) and 8 maps. > 

oh” x6" ae 42s 


History for Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE Text by JAN READ This 
delightful book introduces Spain’s foremost cartoonist. To Mingote, 


- history is as much a subject for humour and satire as are the abuses of 


the present day. His drawings have style as well as force. Jan Read is 
best known for his work in films and television, including The Blue Lamp. 


93” 74" 158 


Thomas J. Wise 
CENTENARY STUDIES 


edited by WILLIAM B. TODD Essays by John Carter, Graham 
Pollard and William B. Todd. Thomas James Wise (1850-1937) re- 
ceived in his own lifetime almost every honour in the world of letters. 
Today he is remembered as the greatest malefactor in literary history, 
implicated in the manufacture of over fifty pre-dated ‘original’ 
editions of Victorian authors and seven other forgeries. ‘ 


93” x 62” ats 


Nelson’s Atlas of European Birds 
Professor K. H. VOOUS Preface by Sir A. LANDSBOROUGH 


"THOMSON A clear and concise description of the life habits of the 


419 species of birds known to breed in this country and on the Con- 
tinent grouped systematically in families, genera, and species (under 
the headings Faunal Type, Distribution, Habitat, Food, Nest, Move- 
ment) is accompanied in each case by an outline map in colour making 
it possible to identify the distribution of the bird at a glance. 355 half- 
tone plates by the most distinguished European ornithological 


photographers. 


“14” X10}" mid November 70$ 


Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA HIGGINS and illustrated by 
PIA ROSHARDT Almost all the 91 cacti shown in such strange and 
beautiful diversity have been copied from specimens in the Zurich 
City Collection, the richest in Europe. Every plate has a lengthy cap- 
tion giving details of habitat, size and botanical features. The text pro- 
vides a comprehensive survey of cacti in general. 60 full-colour plates. 
of” X72” November 3 428 


The Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN This fascinating survey of the Scottish castle 
begins with the broch and the motte, traces the evolution of early stone 
castles, the tower house and its post-reformation modifications, ending 
with Cromwellian and Hanoverian fortifications. 44 half-tone plates 
and many line drawings. Nelson’s Studies in History and Archaeology 
8h" x 62” late November 42s 


Léon Gischia: Composition 1957 
Oil 89 x 116 cm. 

Villand Galanis Gallery 
Collection, Paris. 


SCHOOL OF PARIS 


RAYMOND NACENTA 


A superb, a tremendous volume, demonstrating in text and wonderful 
illustrations, the vitality and sense of experimentation that seems to be the © 
birthright of painters regarded as forming and belonging to the 


School of Paris. Ready shortly. 


382 pages size 12” x 9” 
110 plates in full colour 


100 illus. in black and white 


478 biographies of artists 


£6. 600 
Gallery of Great Masters 


Watteau 


M. GAUTHIER 


‘Undoubtedly WATTEAU is one 
of the most successful volumes 
Oldbourne have produced to 
date in their Gallery of Great 
Masters series.’ 


Rembrandt 


E. R. MEIJER 


‘Superb pictorially. The colour 
plates of details of the paintings 
are tangible and the sense of 
communication is intense.’ 
—Art News & Review. 


—The Cork Examiner IZ x79” 30s. each 
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TELEFUNKEN 


DEALER IS A TECHNICIAN 
GES eI 


He knows you'll get MORE 
> from the TELEFUNKEN 
4 Magnetophon range. 


Because TELEFUNKEN put 25 years 
experience into every set. Because of 
the fidelity that comes from the 
TELEFUNKEN superfine recording 
head. Because TELEFUNKEN com- 
bines performance with economy. 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 75K-15’ Frequency: 
60-16000 at 32 i.p.s.: 60-9000 at 
_ 1g ip.s.: playing time: 6 hrs, 
20 mins. (on D.P. Tape) 
- 52 GNS (excl. microphone) 


The amazing TELEFUNKEN 
4-Track ‘Magnetophon 76K’ 
offers over 12 ae playing time 
from one D.P. Tape. 

64 GNS. (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN ‘ Magneto- 
phon 85KL’. Frequency: 30- 
20000 at 74 i.p.s.: 30- 15000 at 
32 i.p.s.: 6 watt push|pull power 


stage. 
79 GNS. (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN 


The orlginalors of Tape Recording 


“SUB SUNK ” 


Capt. W. O. SHELFORD, R.N. (Rtd.), F.R.S.AL 
Foreword by Rear-Admiral B. W. Taylor, D.s.c. 


Experts have striven to improve escape methods from 
submarines ever since 1851. This book contains complete — 
factual records of escapes collected from twenty-one navies 
of the world by one of the greatest living authorities on 

the subject. “Unusual, absorbing and most informative | 
zescing: ”—_British mone Illustrated. — 18s. 


The World of A iuphiblan es 
and Reptiles ROBERT MERTENS 


Over 200 illustrations and 32 colour plates. 638. 


Haiti: Black Peasants and their Religion — 
ALFRED METRAUX. The colourful history of Haiti 


from the XVth century. 79 illustrations (3 in colour). 45s. 


V.C.s of the Air JOHN FRAYN TURNER 
The dramatic stories of the thirty-two airmen who won the 
V.C. in World War II. By the author of V.C.s of the Royal 
Navy (2nd impression) ete. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


The Music of Five Oceans 


A. A. HURST,  Sea-lore, superstition, and mythology — 
associated with sailing ships of all kinds. 
(HENNEL LOCKE) Fully illustrated. 21s. 


EVERYMAN’S | 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


AVAILABLE ON 
DEFERRED TERMS 


—_ te a on he - 


EE ——— 


The new twelve volume 
edition contains in its 


9,000 pages up-to- 


date information at 


a price within reach - 


of all. 


aoe 
— 


“Compared with its rivals, Everyman’s Encyclo- 
paedia is still remarkably cheap. It is extremely 
_ difficult to-day to find better value than one of 
| these volumes.” 


The Times Edvttteonen Supplement. 


TO THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8 and 10, Lexington Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me free prospectus showing specimen page of Everyman's 
Encyclopaedia, with wpeniny payment terms. 
NAME......... 
“ADDRESS 
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The White Rajahs. By Steven Runciman. 


os, og 


7 he Bones and 1 


Cambridge. 27s. 6d. ; 


The White Rajahs of Sarawak. By Robert Payne. 
Robert Hale. 18s. 


% 


_.FoR MORE THAN A CENTURY three generations of the Brooke 


_ family ruled over Sarawak, a large and distant territory, hetero- 


geneously peopled and ill served by communications. This 
personal squirearchy, so enduring and on the whole so enlightened, 
is one of the curiosities of modern Asian history; its story, 
which might have been the result of a collaboration between 
Galsworthy and Conrad, was bound sooner or later to attract 
a chronicler. By an odd chance, it has simultaneously attracted 
two. Their books, which cover the same ground, provide a most 
interesting contrast. 

_ Sir Steven Runciman’s researches have, as one would expect, 
covered a wider field than Mr. Payne’s. His work is as definitive as 
(and far more reliable than) a railway time-table. * This is not 2 
he writes, ‘ an official history’; but it was at the suggestion of the 
Government of Sarawak that his task was undertaken, and there 
are passages (‘In 1925 a government dentist was appointed ’) 
when we are faintly aware of the gazetteer standing at the 
historian’s elbow. Sir Steven guides us with great skill through 
the main external problems which beset Sarawak—its anomalous 
status in relation to the British Empire, and the dynastic bicker- 
ings among the Brookes which periodically threatened the 
‘succession. But for a long time the main domestic problem was 
internal security, and here the reader may well find himself 
bogged down in a welter of tribes and titles, of chieftains and 
impostors—a palimpsest of exotic names to none of which Sir 
Steven has attached any readily identifiable image. 

The fault here is one of presentation. As Sir Steven conducts 
us, urbanely but at a steady pace, down the long gallery from 
one crowded canvas to the next, we are given no time to pause, 

~ to peer more closely at this dusky bit-player or at that; he seems 
not to sense our need to fix in our minds a visual impression of 
at least some members of his vast, unruly cast. . 

In this respect Mr. Payne serves us better. Take, for instance, 
Makota, one of the principal villains in the early days. In Sir 
Steven’s pages the first picture we get of him is that formed by 
James Brooke, who found him ‘ younger [than his slightly less 
sinister companion], better looking and livelier, intelligent and 
apparently frank’. Mr. Payne sees no harm in putting us on our 
guard at once—‘a man of exquisite charm, great resolution and 

- diabolical cunning. He did not look like a Malay. He may have 
had some Chinese blood in him. . . . He wrote poetry. . . . In 


- Jater years James came to regard Prince Makota as a man of 


~ satanic gifts, who practised crimes for pleasure’. With Mr. 


_ Payne’s Makota, when he crops up again in the tangle of intrigues 
-.-and forays, we shall know where we are; Sir Steven’s will continue 


to be distinguished from a riff-raff of undesirable characters only 
by his name. It will be from Sir Steven’s meticulous narrative 
that future historians will reconstruct the events that led to 
“Makota’s downfall; but it will be to Mr. Payne that they will 
turn if they want to tell their readers what he looked like. I hope 


they will want to do this, for we are more likely to appreciate 


the dramas of the past if we can visualize the actors in them. 


As.a serious historian Mr. Payne could hardly claim to be in 
the same class as Sir Steven. But—apart from a garish opening 
chapter—he writes well, and never disdains, as Sir Steven 

- sometimes does, to satisfy the curiosities he arouses. It is typical 
of the contrast between these two writers that whereas Sir Steven 
does not even identify the colourful lady whom the last Rajah 


_ married, Mr. Payne quotes the nursery thyme which Bernard 


Shaw adapted in her honour: - 
Si Ride a cock horse  % 
Pi tae ee Sarawak Cross 


-—-' To see a young Ranee consumed with remorse 
ss She’ll have bells on her fingers 
And rings through her nose 
And won’t be permitted to wear any clo’es. 

“= a a ‘ Se 


ng glimpse of Gerard 
MacBryan, the eccentric convert to Islam who played an equivocal 
part in the last days of the Brooke régime. What happened to 
him? we wonder. Mr. Payne tells us that he died, or perhaps was 
murdered, in 1952, while living as a Chinese in Hong Kong. 
Both these reconstructions of the recent past are successful and 
revealing. Their respective contributions to history can perhaps 
best be acknowledged, in the manner of a theatre programme, 
as: Bones by Runciman, Flesh by Payne. 
PETER FLEMING 


Among other books received recently are: 

Art, Architecture, and Archaeology: Caernarvonshire, Volume IT: 
Central. A Survey and Inventory by the Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire 
(H.M.S.O., £4. 10s.); Greek Painted Pottery, by R. M. Cook 
(Methuen, £3 3s.); Crete and Mycenae, text by Spyridion Mari- 
natos, illustrations by Max Hirmer (Thames and Hudson, £6 6s.). 


History: Latin America, by H. M. Bailey and A. P. Nasatir 
(Constable, £3); The State and the Trade Unions, by D. F. Mac- 
donald (Macmillan, 21s.); Nationalized Industry and Public 
Ownership, by William A. Robson (Allen and Unwin, £2 “10s.)5 
Founders of British Science, by J. G. Crowther (Cresset Press, 35s.)5 
Army Diary, 1899-1926, by Col. R. Meinertzhagen (Oliver and 
Boyd, 35s.); Ottoman Imperialism and German Protestantism, 
1521-1555, by Stephen A. Fischer-Galati (Harvard Historical 
Monograph No. XLIII: Oxford University Press, 32s.); Sir Ffames 
Lowther and Cumberland and Westmorland Elections, 1754-1577, 
by Brian Bonsall (Manchester University Press, 28s.); The English 
Jewry under Angevin Kings, by H. G. Richardson (Methuen, 35s.). 


Literature: A Charm of Words, by Eric Partridge (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.); The World I See, by Patric Dickinson (Hogarih 
Press, 10s. 6d.); Szinburne: a selection compiled and introduced 
by Edith Sitwell (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.); The Theatre of 
the London Fairs in the Eighteenth Century, by Sybil Rosenfe'd 
(Cambridge, 30s.); A Bibliography of Dr. Robert Hooke, by Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes (Oxford, £2 10s.); a revised edition of James 
Foyce: A Critical Introduction, by Professor Harry Levin (Faber, 
21s.); a new edition of The Characters of Theophrastus edited with 
introduction, commentary and index by R. G. Ussher, Lecturer in 
Classics at Magee University College (Macmillan, 35s.). 


General: The World of Mathematics, by James R. Newnan. 
(Allen and Unwin, £6 6s. before November 1; thereafter, £7 7s.); 
Three against the Wilderness, by Eric Collier (Hutchinson, 21s.); 
Lords of Life, by H.R.H. Prince Chula Chakrabongse of Thailand 
(Alvin Redman, 35s.); Cat’s A.B.C., by Beverley Nichols (Jonathan 
Cape, 15s.). 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER’S 
VIEW 


The second number of THE LISTENER in 1961 will 
be a Travel Book Number. 


Students are now back from their holidays abroad 
and their impressions are still vivid. 


A prize of £25 is therefore offered for the best essay 
about travelling outside Britain by a young man or 
woman under the age of 25 to be published in this 
special number. a 


The article should not exceed 2,000 words in length 
and should be sent in not later than the end of 
November. It should be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


The Editor reserves the right to publish articles 
submitted, other than the winning article, at the 


usual rates. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Listen as You Look 


THERE WAS MORE to listen to than look at in 
the B.B.C. documentary programmes last week. 
The screen seemed to present a succession of 
faces of people talking. Much of the talk was 
excellent, but are shots of a speaker’s face 
sufficient to turn what is essentially sound- 
broadcasting material into good television? As 
with an orchestra playing, the visual image can 
be a distraction from, not an aid to, a better 
understanding of what is designed to reach us 
through our ears. 

The most successful linking of image and 
word was probably Michael Ayrton’s thesis on 
imitation in art (‘Themes and Variations’ in 
‘Monitor’, September 25). Here the visual 
element was as important as the aural, the 
presentation of his old-master examples and a 
tightly written, well-delivered script producing 
a blend of sight and sound that was television 
at its best. 

The same cannot be said of another item in 
the same edition, ‘ Shelagh Delaney’s Salford’. 
This, to my mind, was one of ‘ Monitor’s’ very 
few failures. The pictures of Salford were vivid 
enough, but Miss Delaney’s spoken thoughts on 
what it is like to live there, on art, and on the 
eternal war between the generations, were so 
unformed, so muddled, so incoherently ex- 
pressed as to convey almost nothing to me. But 
at least there were the pictures. 

‘Presidential Debate’ (September 27), on the 
other hand, was all talk and faces. The debate 
was civilized, very orderly stuff. Listening to it, 
one wondered to what extent poise, charm, 
fluency, energy, and an air of forthright no- 
honsense are considered by the American voter 
to be relevant qualities in a President. Those 
were the qualities that came across to us most 


Presumably 
both Vice-President 
Nixon and _ Senator 
Kennedy have others 
which television is not 
necessarily able to re- 
veal. 

Politics, inter- 
national . variety, was 
the cause of more talk 
—and more faces— 
later: in the week 
(‘Prospects of Man- 
kind’, September 29), 
when Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt led Lords 
Russell and Boothby, Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. 
Robert McKenzie in a discussion of Britain’s 
defence policy. No new thinking seemed to have 
been done by any of the five, and it may be 
that by now there is none to be done; but points 
of view were vigorously explained and occasion- 
ally even modified, and that was something. 

At Eastbourne the Liberals talked for three 
days. Television mercifully gave us only brief 
extracts from their speeches and potted accounts 
of the day’s debates at the end of each day, In 
the by no means easy task of summarizing all 
that was said, and taking soundings of the rank 
and file, Robert Kee, of the ‘ Panorama’ team, 
was his brisk, efficient best, though his good 
humour seemed to have forsaken him. Perhaps 
Liberals en masse are a difficult lot, or it could 
have been the prospect of having ‘to go through 
the same routine this week at the Labour Party 
Conference and next .week with the Conserva- 
tives that made him so solemn; and no- wonder! 
Kenneth Harris was his normal bland self with 
the less exacting job of interviewing the Liberal 
Party ‘top brass’; all he had to do was to sit 
back and listen—and stop them if he could. 

Fiorello La Guardia, mayor of New York for 
twelve years, was a talker as well as a doer, and 


forcibly. 


‘Presidential Debate’: 


‘Themes and Variations’ in ‘ Monitor’: 


left, «Hiéline 
Fourment with her two children’, by Rubens; above, 
Renoir’s copy of the painting 


Vice-President Nixon, Republican candidate (left) and 
Senator Kennedy, the Democratic candidate 


John Cura 


the best parts of the C.B.S. film about his 
mayoralty (‘La Guardia’, September 30) were 
when he was talking in his high-pitched excited 
voice: 


a news-vendors’ strike. 

Another American citizen had talked to us 
earlier in the week—the heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world (‘Floyd Patterson’, 
September 26). From the hotch-potch of ex- 
hibition bouts, interview (by John Freeman in 
dinner jacket and grave ‘ Face to Face’ manner), 
demonstration of training methods, and news- 
reel extracts that the studio seemed to think 


selling war bonds, or reading the comics 
over the radio to children deprived of them by 


added up to an important occasion, he emerged — 


as a likable fellow who would probably prefer 
to remain the good boxer he is to becoming the 


* personality’ someone had evidently decided to 


try to make him 
They were still talking on Saturday: 


Lord | 


Birkett, a United States Supreme Court judge, — 
a State Supreme Court judge, and an American — 
attorney (‘Small World’, October 1), and good © 


talk it was, but did the sight of their judicial 
faces really contribute anything to our enjoy- 
ment of it? 


No need to end on a carping note. ‘ Back- — 


breaking Leaf ’ (September 28), a film 
by the National Film Board of Canada 


crop in Norfolk County, was a de- 
light from start to finish: fine photo- 
graphy, sparse dialogue, and amus- 


duce a sense of participation instead 
of being noise for its own sake—or 
because silence is thought to be an 
admission of incompetence. 

PETER POUND 


DRAMA 
O’Neill and Synge 


PLAYS SOLELY OF ATMOSPHERE rarely 


the many practical problems involved, 
the principal stumbling block is the 
audience «itself, which never quite 
loses. the prickly individuality of its 
separate cells when confronted with 
so. tenuous a dramatic form. — 
Television, however; instead of dis- 
seminating the play’s particular 
essence to innumerable people, is able 
to concentrate it on a handful. Mr. 


cornerstone for his harshly penetrat- 
ing production of Eugene O’Neill’s 
early one-act plays on September 27, 
and we were held in our seats by the 


Vivian A, Daniels used this fact as a 


about the harvesting of the tobacco — 


ingly apt music which helped to pro- — 


make the best stage vehicles. Besides ~ 
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fury of primitive passions unleashed on the 


screen. 

O’Neill’s exploding young imagination drew 
in these sea dramas many sharp partial strokes 
of insight to portray his ferociously primeval 
characters, and through them explored the 
darker side of the human star. The passions, 
though melodramatic, were authentic, and if 
O’Neill’s language rarely measured up to his 
requirements as a thinker; here any paucity only 
added verisimilitude to the realism of his scenes. 

The producer had clearly been at pains to 
Gnfuse the plays with the spirit of the cruel sea, 
but I thought the constant drumming in the 
first piece over-emphasized—a touch now and 
then should have sufficed—and, though his fast- 
action scenes were well controlled spatially, the 
‘drunken fight looked like a game of * pat-a-cake, 
pat-a-cake ’. This was in curious contrast to the 
genuinely exciting struggle when Smitty (acted 
‘with febrile strength by Mr. Owen Holder) was 
overcome. The outstanding performances were 
those of Mr. Liam Redmond and Mr. Shay 
Gorman in Bound East for Cardiff 
when the latter was dying. This final 
scene between two friends, despite its 
jnarticulateness, conveyed the depths of 
their amity, their revulsion from the sea 
and their inability to escape it; and was 
most sincerely and movingly traced. 
A similar group of underprivileged 
was J. M. Synge’s concern also. He went 
a vastly different way about his task of 
adapting them to the stage. Unlike 
O’Neill, Synge used speech as his princi- 
pal means of expressing to an unpre- 
pared audience the inner feelings which 
supported his Irish sea folk. Riders to 
the Sea (September 28) in naturalistic 
terms would have been meaningless; in 
Synge’s poetic prose, forcible, repetitive, 
and alive, it reaches the spirit of tragedy. 
The repetition carries the mood forward 
‘and the cadences form a music that 
lights the sombreness of the women 
keening as their menfolk die. Mr. 
George R. Foa’s direction underlined 
the starkness of the scene. But Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, as the mother, was 
uneasy in the strange surroundings and 
her assumed accent clashed with those of 
the rest of the cast. 

A sprightly piece to help bring the colour 
back into the viewer's cheeks was Robert 
Tavener, Deceased (September 29), all about the 
after life: or rather, switching back and forth 
between past, present, and the past’s future, if 
you follow me, as it morsed the story of a dead 
rich man who saw his relatives off in the usual 


‘Michael Aldridge (left) as Lawrence Manston and George Pravda as 
. Artur Lessing in The Unpl-yed Part 


David Markham as Andrew Tavener, Gillian F 
Daphne Gribble, and Peggy Thorpe-Bates as 


‘THE LISTENER 


manner. Had Mr. G. W. Stonier 
heeded the cinema’s Awful 
Warnings he might have fortified 
his comedy by eliminating some 
of these retrogressions. Mr. 
David Markham as the son, un- 
scrupulous up to a gentlemanly 
point, and Miss Peggy Thorpe- 
Bates, his sister, unscrupulous up 
to any point, touched in the 
humour deftly, but Mr. Alan 
Webb as the old nuisance in life 
and a cross in death was too 
withdrawn. 

The Unplayed Part by Mr. 
Leopold Louth (October 2) was, 
I judge, another attempt to ex- 
plain the artist’s dilemma in rela- 
tion to the society in which he 
works. But after an original pro- 
logue, set in wartime Germany— 
which had, incidentally, little to 
do with the post-war play except 


Robert Tavener, Deceased 


to suggest fashionable psycho-traumatic birth- 
pangs for later failure—the play entered the 
Home Counties landscape of the misunderstood 
violinist, the all-sacrificing wife, and the well- 
meaning wealthy patron (evoking from Mr. 
Michael Aldridge a sincere and moving per- 
formance). 

Nor did the author omit the young people, 
out of sympathy with their 
elder’s interests and only desiring 
to bed together smartly; and 
their jealousy of their seniors’ 
freedom. This humdrum side of 
the action, irrelevant though it 
was, finally dominated the drama, 
and we ended with the daughter 
accusing the mother of loving 
the patron. Mr. George Pravda 
fulfilled, I thought, as well as 
anyone could the half-realized 
figure of the musician, and Miss 
Pauline Jameson well suggested 
the tense, matriarchal figure of 
the wife. 

If there is anyone who more 
high-spiritedly expresses the en- 
chanting desirability of being 
alive than M. Maurice Chevalier, 
I beg an introduction immediate- 
ly. In his one-man exhibition on 
Saturday the sun-touched smile 
and mischievous, knowing, 
schoolboy-youthful eyes again 


erguson (centre) as 
Evelyn Gribble in 


5$7 


Shay Gorman (left) as Yank and Liam Redmond as Driscoll in 


Bound East for Cardiff 


extolled little girls, Paris—and the eye 
winked naughtily—and love. He:sees life 
as an exuberant escapade in which, un- 
like O’Neill’s or Synge’s cosmology, 
there is only one primitive force, and 
that the most delightful in the world. 
Sex, for M. Chevalier, is a stuff twill 
endure—the whole life through. 
ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Truth as Dynamite 


A NEW WAVE of enthusiasm for Ibsen 
seems to be on the way, and broadcast 
productions may prepare an under- 
standing audience. Since 1884, the date 
of The Wild Duck, Ibsen’s reputation 
has had a strange history. Pirandello 
placed him only below Shakespeare, and 
Shaw’s tireless advocacy half-converted 
a generation. But audiences have found 
his morality too complex for comfort, 
and have been puzzled by his mixing 
of comedy with tragedy and of realism with 
symbolism. Some men- of the theatre even 
blamed him for. the arrival of naturalistic acting 
and political ideas in the place of high rhetoric 
and romance. I remember a production of The 
Wild Duck in Cambridge in the nineteen-thirties 
which was practically an act of revenge; when- 
ever the duck was mentioned somebody struck 
a gong, and at the end the cast lined up to sing 
a chorus of Daisy, Daisy. That the play survived 
this mockery was remarkable indeed. 

In 1897 Shaw explained blandly that ‘the 
play is as simple as Little Red Riding Hood 
to anyone who comes to it fresh from life 
instead of stale from the theatre’. I did not find 
the radio version as easy as this (Third, 
September 30) and am not blaming the pro- 
ducer, Frederick Bradnum, at all. The difficulty 
is partly in the theme. Ibsen’s argument that the 
truth is more dangerous than dynamite and that 
well-intentioned idealists can do more harm 
than simple scoundrels is a hard saying for 
people who want to believe that the truth will 
make them free and mentally healthy and are 
inclined to be ashamed of their private im- 
patience with the interfering good. 

The other problem is one of sympathy and 
identification. Despite recent training in aliena- 
tion our emotional habit is to love, hate, or pity 
people in plays and to be disgruntled if they are 
not consistently nice or nasty. The characters i 
this play, apart from young Hedvig Ekdal and 
possibly Gina, are strikingly unadmirable 
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though Ibsen said hat in writing about aceue 


z he had grown to like them all. We gradually get 


to know the best and worst about them with 
‘feelings as confused as the amalgam of smugness 
and guilt which passes for self-knowledge. Any 
identification that happens has an after-taste of 


oe bitterness about it. 


This performance had no false simplification 


for charming purposes in the presentation of 


Gregers Werle (Anthony Jacobs) and Hjalmar 
Ekdal (Brian Wilde) and if listeners to the 


Third Programme have consciences I fancy a 


lot of them must have been sorting through 


their sins since last Friday. The comedy was - 


kept funny as well as shocking; and there was 
no attempt to present Hedvig’s suicide as any- 
thing but a tragic horror. People have been 
known to argue that it is some kind of ghastly 
Scandinavian jest. Betty Hardy made Gina’s 
harsh sanity and commonness a living force. Per- 


sonally, I have never quite understood the sym-- 
-bolism; but a duck and a few rabbits providing — 


‘sport for hunters in an attic will be no worry to 


audiences that have swallowed a herd of 
rhinoceroses. . 
The revival of Robert Sherwood’s The 


Petrified Forest (Home, September 26) was most 


enjoyable. The sardonic wit and dead-pan 
romanticism of this tale of gangsters and other 
lost souls have worn very well. I also liked a 
frivolous morality called The Temptation of 
Mr. Podbury (Home, September 28). We were, 
indeed, again praising the virtue of ‘the little 
man’, but there were plenty of devils around to 


_ keep us cheerful. 


FREDERICK LAWS 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


A Gentle Ride to Rome 


‘You GOT TO BE dedicated to go on a 
holiday like this’. The voice was from 
Lancashire and the programme was 
Bill Naughton’s ‘Wigan to Rome: a holiday 
coach-tour’ (Third, September 29)—top event 
of the week in this sphere, at least in prospect. 
It remains that in retrospect. But with some 
qualifications. Too many places, 


We started out with the one about Wigan pier, 
and Wigan tea followed us all the way. Or 
maybe it was simply a case of expecting rather 
too much from such a practised hand. 

But I think the chief trouble most probably 
lay with the attractive but deceitful subject. We 
all want holidays, but how many of us want to 
hear about them? To be entertaining to others, a 
holiday just has to be more or less disastrous— 
a la Hulot. There were no disasters here, only 
one or two minor mishaps. Once granted the 


extreme ticklishness—and the limits—of the 


theme, we can recognize that it was some feat 
to make this dreamy coach-ride such easy 
listening. The element of routine was just kept 
at bay. The talk was full of nice bits: the two 
Lancashire girls breathlessly discussing a couple 
of ‘foreigners’ bathing nude in the midnight 
Mediterranean, and then daring each other to 


do likewise; or the young chap boiling himself. 


in the southern sun—‘I don’t care if it kills me, 
if it does me good’. But somehow, the casual, 
unexpected element that might have unified it 
all and made a really memorable picture was 
just missing. The people remained Lancashire 
characters rather than individuals. Certainly no 
script could have been better served by the 
players—as well as by Douglas Cleverdon’s 
wonderfully smooth and Era effortless 
production. 

“Nigeria: A New Nation” (Home, September 
27) was one of those programmes designed 
to mark an official occasion—in this case the 
birth of the Independent Federation—which 


too many 
voices? Certainly there were too many chestnuts. 


sometimes turn out to ee Ene too 5 official i in effect. 


-But this time there was’ plenty of life and feeling 


behind the formalities. In fact all the Nigerians 


‘taking part seemed to be rarin’ to be at that 


microphone or tape-recorder. An endless variety 
of voices came up, with opinions all round the 


compass, But altogether they made for a picture 


—reassuring, heaven knows, in a Congo context 
—of Nigeria’s present set-up, as well as a 
shrewd one of the British rule just ‘ended, fair- 
minded, phlegmatic, and just a ‘leetle’ opaque 
to the cultural life and soul of the people it had 
administered, This was first-class radio reportage 
by Alan Burgess and Cyprian Ekwensi. 

If there were two Wordsworths, it has always 
seemed to me even truer that there were two 
Tennysons. Having missed the first of Patric 
Dickinson’s programmes on the later laureate, 
last week, I could” only conclude that he was 


~ devoting the second (Third Programme, Septem- 


ber 28) to that other Tennyson, the one who 
sat on stiles, like a certain character in Carroll, 
and maundered. Some useful family background 
was touched in, and it was clear that the inertia 
of Tennyson’s ‘thought’, like the lengths to 
which he would go in order to deploy it in well- 
oiled verse, must have been a heritage from a 
father who was also a reluctant preacher in his 
day. But that either the thought or the verse 
should be defended at this date seemed passing 


- strange. As Mr. Dickinson’s polemics on behalf 


of the thoughtful bard, laced with quotations 
from the late G. M. Young, did nothing to 
lighten the passing hour, I fell to speculating. 
Could it be that Tennyson the bad, like Tenny- 
son the good, wove a spell? It certainly seemed 
as if the spinner of the /dylls had spread a 
mortuary calm over the whole—not unaided by 
Carleton Hobbs, whose reading of the extracts 
ina fatally dutiful voice was a complete criti- 
cism in itself. 

Finally, the sitter for the portrait, largely 
self-drawn, in this week’s ‘People Today’ 
(Home, last Friday) was Tom Harrisson. Mr. 
Harrisson kept a card-index of all his fellows at 


‘Harrow—and has kept tabs on them since. From 


this habit and habitat he went to a cannibal 
island, Malekula, where, it seems, ‘the diet was 
good, but not altogether suitable . . .”. Thence 
to Bolton, there to ‘carry out the techniques of 
living with cannibals with the natives of Lanca- 
shire 
Observation, which became ‘intensely important’ 
and then disappeared into the Establishment. 
It was all a splendid if breathless illustration of 
how — you can go—with a technique. é 
Davin PAUL 


[Miss Foanna Richardson is on holiday} 


MUSIC 
A Mixed S33 


: OuTsIDE’ BROADCASTS from Hanley, 
Birmingham, and Canterbury and the 
visit of the veteran Hungarian com- 
poser Zoltan Kodaly to the B.B.C. studios. to 
conduct his well known Hary Fanos suite were 
the main musical events of the week. The B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, under its conductor 
Rudolf Schwarz, went to Hanley to give a pub- 


- lic concert there in the Victoria Hall in con- 


nexion with the Golden Jubilee celebrations of 
the city of Stoke-on-Trent. The programme 
(Home Service, September 28) included Schu- 
bert’s ‘Great’ C major Symphony and the 
second Piano Concerto by Saint-Saéns played 


with. all the appropriate. panache by Colin 


Horsley who, as it happens, made his profes- 
sional début some years ago in this very hall, 
deputizing at short notice for Moura Lympany, 
who had been taken ill. \ 

The concert broadcast from the Chapter 
House of Canterbury Cathedral (Third Pro- 


doubt as to the exact date of Boyce’s 


’, From this it was only a step to Mass 


‘gramme, iBeeenber 26) za 
ay rths | * 
Boyce and Thomas Arne, although nae 


which is given in Grove as c. 1710. The 
began with his Symphony No. 5, in D, 
by the Kalmar Chamber Orchestra conduc 
by Alfred Deller, while Arne was represent 
by his Masque The Fairy Prince, based ot 
adaptation by George Colman of Ben Jonso1 
Masque of Oberon. It seems certain that until 
last week there had been no revival of this wo tk 
since it was first performed at Covent Garden 
in July 1771, having been specially composed ~ 
in celebration of the installation at Windsor o} f 
the Prince of Wales and eight others as Knight 
of the Garter. In the Masque the orchestra was 
joined by the Canterbury Cathedral Choir a: 

a group of soloists, with Charles Spinks in 
charge of the harpsichord continuo. I thought 
the singing of the two sopranos, Eileen Poulte: 
and Mary Thomas, particularly good, and their 
voices blended beautifully when they had duet 
to sing. 

The music of: The Fairy Prince is chareaingll 
light-hearted and light-footed in its graceful © 
eighteenth-century way, and one remembers” 
with especial pleasure, apart from the afore-— 
mentioned duets and other yocal numbers, in- 
cluding an amusing ‘echo’ song, the ballet 
music and processional marches which are skil- 
fully and delicately scored. One had the impres- 
sion that the acoustics of the Chapter House at 
Canterbury must be especially good, as the 
‘sound quality of this broadcast was exceptional. 
The third of these ‘ outside’ broadcasts (Third, — 
-September 29) came from the Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, where last week’s ‘Thursday 
Invitation Concert’ was being given in associa- 
tion with the Birmingham Chamber Music — 
Society. Here the piéce de résistance was Schén- 
berg’s setting of Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, using 
the English text, for speaker, string quartet, and 
piano. Owing to the indisposition of both Peter 
Pears and Jacques-Louis Monod, who were to 
have been respectively speaker and Pianist, their 
places were taken at very short notice by Alvar 
Lidell and Susan Bradshaw. Both are to be 
congratulated for coping so brilliantly with what 
must have been a most arduous assignment. 

The work, which dates from 1942, was writ- 
ten while Schénberg was living in the United 
States, where he died in 1951. In it he has 
recourse, once again, as in Pierrot Lunaire 
(1912) to the very unsatisfactory medium of 
‘ sprechgesang’ or speech-song, a hybrid form 
of vocal declamation which is neither speech nor — 
song. I have always felt this to be one of 
Schonberg’s least successful works and embar- — 
rassing to listen to, as its rhetoric does not some- | 
how ring true. The speaker’s part is, in fact, not 
in any sense ‘song’ but purely and simply de- 
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clamation; and no composer has, up to now, 
satisfactorily solved the problem of combining — 
the spoken word with music (melodrama in its 
original sense). Byron’s Ode is an expression. of 
his disillusionment with Napoleon for assuming © 
an Emperor’s crown and is on a par with eed 4 
hoven’s repudiation of the. First Consul, 4 
great liberator’ to whom he had deciiniteds woudl 
Eroica Symphony, on learning that he had had 4 
himself declared Emperor. ‘Tearing out the title- 
page, Beethoven is reported to have exclaimed 
in anger: ‘ Now. he too will trample on all the 
rights of man and indulge only his ambition’. 
It is clear that Schonberg saw in Byron’s 
lines: “’Tis done—but yesterday a King!/And — 
armed with Kings to strive—/And now thou ad 
art a nameless Thing/So abject—yet alive!’ a 
connexion= between Bonaparte and Hitler; for 
he could never forget that in 1933 he had been — 
dismissed by the nazis from his post at the Ber- _ 
lin Academy of Arts. Nevertheless I cannot é 
that, however sincere his indignation may 


Be 


what I meant by 


_ Substitute 
for polygamy 


+ 
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for: OF THE odd things about high 
BA fashion—and goodness knows it 
has plenty—is that attitudes to it do 
not cleave along lines of sex. Almost 
‘as many women as men think it 
impossible; there are as many wives to 
say, “I wouldn’t be seen dead,” as 
husbands to cry, “What, that thing.” 


ae 


With the designing, and the descrip- 
tion, of haute couture, it is quite 
another matter—though just as odd. 
Its great designers are men (have they 
always been, I wonder? Saul clothed 
the daughters of Israel “in scarlet and 
other delights’.) To write about it 
evidently calls for a woman. 


Fresh and luminous 


This seems to me an astonishing 
ability, and no one that I know does it 
‘better than Katharine Whitehorn the 
new Fashion Editor of The Observer. 
It is not merely that she can find words 
for what, to me, is expressed in vague 
groping gestures of the hands (“It goes 
like this, and then out, here’). They 
are fresh and luminous words, so that 
I know not only what the clothes look 
like, but why they look like that. Her 
writing has a distinctive flavour. 
“Fashion is the West’s alternative to 
polygamy: instead of different women, 
men get the same woman looking 
different.” Or again: “Clothes that 
keep the same line year after year get 
to be unbearably dull. And then, to 
liven them up, you get all sorts of bits 
and pieces, pompons and capes and 
wacky little seamings.” 


This sort of thing can be enjoyed 
and understood by anybody, whether 
they can wear the clothes or not. Miss 
Whitehorn makes one feel one would 
like to meet her. 


But do not imagine that her 


- colleagues on the women’s pages of 


The Observer are in any danger of 
being outshone. Patience Gray on 
shopping; Eirlys Roberts of “Which”, 
a most welcome guest; Syllabub on 
cooking; the wide-ranging Bridget 
Colgan . . . though, mind, that wasn’t 
a substitute for 
J.B.L. 
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designed cabinet becomes the ‘listening point’ 
Have the family’s favourite 
music on tape, record the youngest member's first 
words —catch the sparkling moments of sound in your 
life on tape. Tape recording has a spontaneous 
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been, Schénberg’ 's attempt to express it in | Sparel : 


musical terms can be counted a success; the 


- musical content is simply not good enough. 


The programme of the concert broadcast by 
the Scottish National Orchestra (Home Service, 


IN THE ANNALS of music the 
names of John Field and 
Fryderyk Chopin are closely linked, for Field 


originated the nocturne as a piano solo and 


Chopin, Field’s junior by nearly thirty years, 
took over the form from him and carried it to 
an infinitely higher stage of evolution.-At the 
period of their composition, a German critic, 
Ludwig Rellstab (1799-1860), wrote of Chopin’s 
first three published nocturnes (Op. 9): ‘ Where 


Field smiles, Chopin makes a wry face. Where- 


Field sighs, Chopin groans. Field shrugs his 
shoulders, Chopin hunches his back, Field adds 
condiments to his dish, Chopin a handful of 
cayenne. In short, if Field’s charming romances 


were held before a distorting concave mirror so 


that every exquisite expression were coarsened, 
that is how Chopin’s works would be ap- 
praised ’. But Chopin’s cayenne has proved more 
generally palatable than Field’s condiments, 
which appeal only to the discriminating few. 
It is not only in the sphere of the nocturne 
that the two composers can be compared. The 
lives and careers of both display a number of 
points in common as well as striking contrasts. 
Both were natives of countries which suffered 
from the tyranny of foreign powers-—Ireland 
and Poland—and both spent the greater part of 
their lives in voluntary exile, performing their 
works and teaching throngs of pupils in 
foreign capitals: Field in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, Chopin in Paris, As executants, each 
won contemporary renown for his sensitive, per- 
sonal technique, and each, through his pupils, 
exercised a determining influence upon pianists 


of succeeding generations. During their lifetimes 


neither Field nor Chopin lacked publishers for 


his compositions. After their deaths confusion 
‘reigned among their works, printed and in 


manuscript. 

It was not until the centenaries of their deaths 
that their compatriots began to bring out their 
works systematically in authoritative editions. 
The complete edition of Chopin issued under 
the auspices of the Polish government was in- 
augurated in 1949. Around 1937 Field’s three 
piano sonatas, Op. 1, first published (in Paris) in 
1803 and rarely obtainable here in recent times, 
were reprinted in London. Now, at last, his 
seven concertos, which have never been pub- 
lished in score, are being edited by Mr, Frank 


Merrick for publication in the series Musica 


Britannica, and a complete bibliography of his 
works is in course of preparation by Mr. Cecil 
Hopkinson. This may perhaps lead to the redis- 
covery of some of Field’s vanished compositions 
and their reprinting. How welcome, for instance, 
would be a modern edition of the Fourth Sonata 
in B, originally published in 1814 contempor- 
aneously with the first three nocturnes, The 
nocturnes, Field’s chief claim to fame, are, of 
course, classics which have never suffered total 


eclipse through being out of print. Their publi- 


cation in one volume in 1859, edited by Liszt 
with an appreciative foreword, was decisive for 
their survival. 


BSanteniber 30) included Ther by Sebemer but. 


I am afraid neither the orchestra nor their con- 


ductor Alexander Gibson succeeded in convey- 
ing the almost miraculously refined and sensu- 
ous atmosphere of this evocation of the soul of © 


Rediscovering John Field 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


Field’s First Concerto will be broadcast at 12.0 noon on Monday, October 10 unis 


In his musical ancestry and training, and in 
his temperament and posthumous reputation, 
Field offers a strong contrast to Chopin. Chopin 
was the first professional musician in his family; 
he had to make his own way towards establishing 
his position. From boyhood he put his whole 
soul into his art and was sympathetically 
encouraged by his family all his life. Field came 
of a musical family. His grandfather was an 
organist in Dublin, his father.a -violinist who 
held posts successively in Dublin, Bath, and 
London. They took the youthful John’s musical 
education in hand with such an excess of zeal 
that the gifted, dreamy boy carried on his studies 
more from fear of punishment than from 
enthusiasm for his subject. 

He made his début as a performer at the 
Rotunda in Dublin when he was ten and first 
appeared in London two years later. By that 
time he was being taught by Clementi, to whom 
his father had apprenticed him for three years 
as a pupil for piano and composition and as 
showman-salesman at his piano warehouse. Two 


years after this strenuous period of training was - 


completed Clementi took Field on a concert tour 
through Europe and left him in Russia. On 
settling in St. Petersburg as an accomplished 
virtuoso and a much sought-after teacher, Field 
not unnaturally reacted against the discipline 
which had so long been imposed upon him. He 


indulged his native indolence, worked only by 


fits and starts—though certainly with intense 
application when occasion demanded—was dila- 
tory, untidy, and generally disorganized. Yet his 
genius and his unusual personality captivated 
pupils and audiences alike. In course of time his 
irregular way of life and his excesses ruined 
his health. He was eventually taken seriously 
ill in Naples on a concert tour, and after 
months of suffering was brought back by 
Russian friends to Moscow, where he died at 
the age of fifty-five. 

_ Field’s compositions are fewer than Chopin’s 
although he had more years in which to write 
them. Apart from the concertos, sonatas, and 
nocturnes, they comprise only a little chamber 
music and a handful of unimportant rondos, 
variations, and occasional pieces. He did not 
identify himself with the traditional music of 
his native Ireland, as did Chopin with that of 
Poland by idealizing the polonaise and the 
mazurka, but much of his music is pervaded by 
a reckless gaiety and a yearning melancholy that 
seem to proclaim his Irish descent. His natural 
gift for writing flowing melodies and his 
originality as a harmonist are the twin virtues of 
his art of composition. His feeling for structure 
and organization was slight; his music tends to 
straggle, although the actual material is habit- 
ually full of vitality and charm. He was no 
contrapuntist in the accepted sense, despite the 
shining example of his teacher Clementi, but he 


devised an exquisitely imaginative type of 


Pianistic figuration, the individual strands of 
which coalesce into breath-takingly beautiful 
texture enhanced by piquant discords. It is this 


"Spain, and. many of the treasures hi 
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~ cross-hand: passages, chains of broken. octaves 


score were never revealed in a 
ing in Which I thought insufficient attention 
Paid to detail and nuances. 
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kind’ of writing that appears at its most poetic 
in his nocturnes. | 
_ The Concerto No. 1 in E flat, composed when 

Field was seventeen and first played by him at 

the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, in 1799, is in q 
three movements: an allegro in sonata form; an 
adagio in B flat consisting of two variations on q 
a. Scottish: air, ‘Within a mile of Edinboro’ 

town’; and a ‘loosely constructed rondo finale. - 
In the allegro, typical features of Field’s bril- 
liantly effective writing ~include -fanfare-like ~ 
themes. based on primary harmonies, intricate — 


and frequent excursions. into the highest treble 
register. In the finale are wide-leaping, resilient 2 
basses below the scintillating refrain in broken- 


_chord formation, and short thematic units com- 


: 
posed of repeated chords, Neither movement has q 
a cadenza, but the allegro contains many invig- ~ 
orating bravura passages. In the central adagio, — 
the Air écossais, in dotted rhythm, when first — 
presented by the orchestra, is momentarily 
interrupted by a quasi-improvisatory passage — 
from the soloist, who shortly-afterwards becomes — 
the Protagonist in the decorative variations, Each — 
of these is also interrupted in the same arbitrary : 
fashion, the concluding bars of the air always 

following on with humorous effect as an after- — 
thought. This delicately conceived movement — 
gives an inkling of the composer of nocturnes, . 

The others affirm his uncanny skillas a performer. | 
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The Quarrel and the 


Jester 


Hardly as tall 

Even as the kitchen table. 

A pint-sized chucklehead 

With a language of three words, 
A blithe, believing eye, 
_A six-inch stride. 


Something is going on 
That’s over his head. He trots 
_ From knee to knee, drawing 
- Out of the unsuspected 
‘Cold of the upper world 
Familiar warmth. 


And like the fool 

(Without the fool’s cunning) 
Keeps out of politics: 
When rival courtiers glare 
Turns the indifferent a : 
To any face, : 


Recalling there 
The quaint humanity. “ae 

In his bright underworld ; =o 

- Something is going on: ‘ celal 
_. He brings from fool to fool ee 
. Their common love. 


By Ne. 
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ould say the lawn was in ideal condition for 
sowing. The grass and soil have been saturated 
the grass has continued to grow. Yet we have 
ad to do the mowing, and this means there is 
7 more work to be done to improve both the 
ass and the condition of the soil. Because of 
the weather the worms have been busy near the ; 
surface and there are worm-casts everywhere. . 
- Our first task must be to sweep the lawn and 
‘atter the worm-casts. I find a besom is the best 
4 easiest for this work, swinging the besom 
ckwards and forwards in wide sweeps. After 
, much wet weather moss will certainly have 
begun to establish itself, and raking will help to 
comb some of it out as well as disturb the stems 
of creeping weeds. For this I prefer to use a . 
spring rake; it is easier and faster than 
¢ the iron garden rake. If time will allow, 
e lawn in two different directions. The 
kings can be put on the compost heap. As well 
as moss and weeds there will be a fair amount 
of live grass in the rakings but this need cause 
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R \ yx HAMPSHIRE MET NOTTINGHAM- 
Sy | YES, sure in the second semi-final of 
‘the inter-county bidding competition. Mrs. 
H.R. Evans and Mr. G, K. Fenn-Smith repre- 
sented Hampshire; their challengers were Mrs. 

_G. W. Lee and Mrs. H. A. Johnson. Hampshire 
went ahead in the first part of the contest when 
the players were called on to answer five 
_ questions on this hand held by North: 


—@KS 9Q 108642 #QI753 


At love all your partner is the dealer and 
_ opens the bidding in each instance. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH ~ EAST 
1H No 1 NT No 
2S No ? 
tan No 1 NT No 

28 No 2 NT No 
3S No ? 

2 Cc No 2D No 
2H No ? 

—2C No 2D. No 

= aha. = No ? 
2C No 2D No 
ea 3 DB No | ? 
answers adjudged best were as follows: 
‘Two No Trumps. In the view of the 


decision, although 

jt otherwise, making Three No 

‘Three Clubs their respective 

No Trumps is too forward an 

4 suit might not prove to be 
ie 


‘was a Clear-cut 
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foyer ERC Y THROWER 
no ‘alarm. Large patches of moss or pearlwort 
can be raked out completely, and this will leave 


bare patches which can be reseeded. 
Before we put in the seed the closely packed 


surface soil must be pierced to allow air to 


penetrate to the grass roots. There are various 
types of equipment for this: those with a 
wooden or metal roller covered with spikes that 
pierce the turf to a depth of one to two inches, 
and others with cutting knives or b'ades that 
cut into the surface the same depth. On a small 
area the garden fork can be used, pushing the 
tines straight into the turf an inch or so deep 
and an inch or two apart all over the lawn. 
From April onwards we have been taking box 
after box of grass mowings from the lawn. We 
cannot expect to keep taking away from the soil 
without putting something back. Unless we put 
the plant foods back, in fertilizer of one kind or 
another, the soil becomes impoverished, the grass 
unhealthy, and we shall be creating the ideal 
conditions for moss to grow. It would be wrong 
to use a quick-acting fertilizer at this time of 
year; there are special autumn and winter 


on the Lawn in Autumn 
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fertilizers for use now, as well as organic ferti- 
lizers which are slow to break down into the 
necessary soluble plant foods. The fertilizer 
must be evenly spread over the lawn, allowing a 
large handful or approximately two ounces for 
each square yard. For large areas of lawn there 
are many kinds of fertilizer-spreaders which 
ensure even distribution of two to four ounces 
a square yard. 

Finally, the bare patches must be made good. 
The simplest way is by sowing seed, which can 
be done during the next couple of weeks. Use 
the best lawn grass seed, which should consist 
of a mixture of the fine-leaved grasses and costs 
7s. or 8s. a pound. Pierce the soil in the patches 
with the fork an inch or so deep and loosen the 
surface soil. Mix the grass seed with four or 
five times its bulk of finely riddled soil, sprinkle 
this over each patch, and stroke it backwards 
and forwards with the hand or the back of the 
rake so that much of it will fall into the holes 
made by the piercing. Nothing more need be 
done, and what few seeds the birds take will not 
be missed.—From B.B.C. Television Service 


-even a single guard, and the honours in partner’s 
two suits hold out prospects in another direc- 
tion. Three Clubs gives quite a wrong picture. 

(2) Four Hearts. Four Spades was given one 
consolation point, but only because it would be 
better than Three No Trumps. Partner probably 
has six hearts and five spades. With seven cards 
in both suits the 6-1 fit is decidedly preferable 
to the 5-2, since if partner is forced twice he 
still has four trumps to play off in the one case 
as against three in the other. 

(3) Three Clubs. It is not intended to bid the 
hand as a two-suiter: the suit should be bid in 
which the more valuable cards are held. Three 
Diamonds scored one consolation point. 

(4) Four Diamonds. This time it is proper to 
bid the hand as a two-suiter since partner’s No 
Trump bid suggests that he may fit at least one 
of them. A _quantitative raise to Four No 
Trumps scored one consolation point. 

(5) Six Diamonds. Equal credit was given to 
any other forcing bid provided it was the 
player’s intention to bid no less than Six 
Diamonds. 

‘Hampshire scored 12 points and Nottingham- 
shire 9. In the second part of the contest each 
pair was called on to bid the following hand. 
East dealer. Love all: 


WEST - EAST 
(&AQ873 aK 
MEQ 9 @AK1074 
JER 7 @KjJ1053 
$e i hAK 


r-County Bidding Competition—Semi-final Il 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE R bese 


A maximum 10 points were awarded for Six 
Clubs, Six No Trumps scored 7, and Six Hearts 
6. Hampshire reached the last-named contract. 


WEST EAST 
Mrs. Evans Mr. Fenn-Smith 
— 1H 
LS 3D 
38S 4D 
5H 6H 
No 


This advanced their total to 18 and meant 
that the Nottingham ladies could just win, but 
to do so they had to reach the optimum con- 
tract. They did so, as follows: 


WEST EAST 
Mrs. Lee Mrs. Johnson 
— 2H 
ZS 3D 
4C 4 NT 
S35 6C 
Noi 


Four Clubs might have been a dangerous bid 
when partner had shown an apparent red two- 
suiter, but from that point the hand was well- 
judged. Certainly the recommended opening bid 
is Two Hearts and after 2H — 2S —3 D, West 
might well mark time with Three Hearts. With 
a weaker heart suit than can be expected East 
should now bid Three No Trumps and this 
ought to encourage West to introduce the club 
suit and make it possible to reach a well-bid 
slam. That the Nottingham ladies did so made 
them narrow winners by 19 points to 18 
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Revised edition with z 2 Poe ; HONEY DEW 


24-page Supplement whl a OUT 


@ The most comprehensive one-volume 


dictionary for the home and the office 


@ Supreme for: 
Crosswords, Word games, General Reference 


@ Completely up to date 
Cloth - - - 21s. Od. net 
Boxed edition «+ - 25s. Od. net 


Quarter Leather - - 31s. 6d. net 
Full Leather - - 42s. Od. net 


Obtainable from all the best booksellers 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. = =5/32 PER OZ, ixcuno ris) *_ 10/5 PER 2 02. sous 


Haig inevery Home ES 


for Christmas and New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


“GOLD LABEL’ 


Bottles 37/63 = 

Half Flasks 19/6 

\ 385 5: orf Quarter Flasks 10/- 
pee Miniatures 3/10 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


A Good Milk Pudding 


MILK PUDDINGS are often despised 


tion and cooking. There is an endless 
of puddings made with milk, but when 
‘milk puddings’ we usually mean those 
>from cereals, that is the grain of cornbearing 
its such as rice, sago, tapioca, semolina, and 
‘on. The basic proportions required vary only 
shtly: 14 to 2 oz. of grain to each pint of 
I say 14 to 2 oz. to a pint because certain 
s of rice produce a stiffer pudding than 
Moreover, individual tastes differ in the 
y preferred, The basic recipe for the 
p puddings—rice, tapioca and sago 
+ 1 to 2 oz. of grain to one pint of milk; 
} tablespoons of demerera sugar (it gives a richer 
avour than white sugar): a few nuts of butter; 
nd a little nutmeg, if you like it. 
n making milk puddings be sure that any 
iis used are scrupulously clean, because 
quickly absorbs any flavour. Wash the 
drain it thoroughly, add the sugar and 
stir well, add the butter and put grated 
times on top. Bake in a well-buttered dish. 
“It is most important to cook the pudding 
ly in a very moderate oven for 3 hours. 
a rice pudding 34 hours is not too long. 
sals must be cooked slowly in order to give 
¢ starch grains time to absorb the milk. 
The basic recipe for the smaller grain, such 
; semolina and ground rice, is the same, except 
that for a pint pudding you add also a beaten 
‘egg. The preparation, however, is slightly differ- 
ee 
y ¥ 
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because of inadequate care in the - 
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ent, Put the cold milk in a saucepan adding to it 
the flavouring—for example, a vanilla pod or a 
bay leaf or a piece of lemon rind. Bring the milk 
slowly to the boil to extract the flavour, then 
remove the flavouring medium; sprinkle in the 
grain, stir thoroughly, and simmer gently for 
six to eight minutes, then allow it to cool. When 
cool add the sugar and the beaten egg. Mix well, 
put into a buttered pie dish and bake in a very 
moderate oven until set. 
ANN HARDY 
— Woman's Hour’ (Light Programme) 


Home-made Pickles 


First of all, the fruit or vegetables used must 
be young and tender. After the fruit or vege- 
tables have been prepared in the usual way by 
washing. and trimming, they go either fhto a 
brine or dry salt for some twelve or twenty- 
four hours, according to the recipe you are 
following. Brine is made in the proportion of 
1 ib. of cooking salt to 1 gallon of water; and I 
find that to keep the fruit or vegetables I am 
pickling completely under the brine I have to 
put weights on them. If I am dry salting, I 
sprinkle the salt in layers; and, whether it is 
brine or dry salt, it is most important to wash it 
all off afterwards before bottling. 

Pack into clean jars to within an inch of the 
top, drain off any surplus water that may have 
found its way into the jar, and fill up 
with spiced vinegar to within half an inch of 
the top, so-that the pickle is well covered. 
When sealing, take care to put a waxed 


= 603 


paper or cardboard between the jar and the 
metal top. 

Usually vinegar is used cold for hard fruits 
and vegetables and warm for sweet pickles, when 
the fruit Gs gently stewed till it is soft in 
sweetened, spiced vinegar. Pickled onions should 
go into a brine twice,-first before skinning for 
twelve hours, and then, after skinning, into a 
fresh brine for twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
before packing imto jars and covering with 
spiced vinegar. 

BARBARA. BREW 
—* Woman's’ Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


) 

| HuGH BERRINGTON (page 550): Lecturer in 

| Political Institutions, University College of 

| North Staffordshire 

|W. C. vAN UNNIK (page 555): Professor of 

| Theology Utrecht University 

| Mary STEWART (page- 557). 
East London Juvenile Court 

| LEONARD CLARK (page 562): author of 

| English Morning and Other Poems, Sark 


| Discovered, Selected Poemis, etc. 


Chairman of 


'| LAWRENCE ALLOWAY (page 575): art critic; 


Institute of 
of Nine 


Deputy Director, 
Arts; author 


formerly 
Contemporary 
| Abstract Artists 
| FE. J. B. WATSON, M.V.0. (page 580): Assistant 
| to Director of The Wallace Collection, 
| London; author of Canaletto, etc. 


| Lois MuITeCHISON (page 585): author of 
Nigeria: Newest Nation 
| KATHLEEN Date (page 600): critic and 


musicologist; author of Nineteenth Cen- 
| tury Piano Music, etc. 


Spider-web. By Jac 


book tokens, value 30s., 21s:,and 12s. 6d. respectively 


. Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
é 


eesing date: first post on Thursday, 
‘containing them should be addressed 
| on, W.1, marked ‘Crossword’ 


“Clues lettered a—bb relate (not in correct sequence) 10 
“twenty-cight -eight-letter lights cach of which is to be 
“entered in the diagram (ot necessarily starting in the top 


‘Teft-hand square) in a clock-wise direction parallel to. and 
uidistant from one or 


more adjacent sides of the 
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October 13. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
to the Editor of Tur LisTENeR, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final 


diagram; to insure the correct placing of these lights (and 
to complete the diagram by filling the central square) two 
horizontal, two vertical and twelve diagonal clues are 
appended, the number of letters in the respective lights 
being given in parentheses after the clues. 


a Nice hats, perhaps, but Jacking in strength 

b Home-lovers get about three Jumps 

ce The quality of not growing old is somewhat of a 
tage in Asia 2 

d@ More than a bit of a blow for one proverbially 
advised to work in the sun (reversed) 

@ Break into song about a bird that’s making off 
with celerity 
Why boy woos girl, 
company or not 

g Not the specch, surely, of the doctor who has 
nothing filling up his tankard? 

h David gets ragouts in place of nothing in his pot 

i He turned awkward as an example of one of the 
blood sports (hyphenated) 

coe little pets are surely Grace’s < 
The carriage of an artist down in the mouth. in 
Paris? (reversed) : 

1 What, on reflection, 
Must be the port! 

m First takes some back in for tea, so to speak 

n Near-green> 


presumably, whether in 


makes one saucy in tone? 


© Men, in principle, should provide accommodation 
for the family 
p Paryenu autumnal] bloomers y : 
q@ In retrospect, Verdi’s opera contains many dis- 
Jaying helplessness 
r Tack displays endless vision in Italy (reversed) 
g@ Leader of vocal proup starting again in chorus 


Adrian, not being allowed to finish, upset towns- 

man in sea 

One leads with chin in backward art, the worm! 

Forgetfulness shows, old boy, a bit of vice in the 

the beastly king 

Young rascal? No sir, the reverse—so shut up! 
to bring help back to father and son 

y In a jolly mixed gin, it’s all embracing 

% Includes, maybe, though not in ice-cream cornets 

a Krameria triandra in modern Latin form used 


rs 


Me <eo & 


. ; Matupsantcdecchshebapesvesse Ree iatedescencede ooepagasess 1 

— “ag eee eck le — to adulterate port-wine (reversed) _ : ; 

4m bb One of the four freedoms? Jimmy’s lost his 
‘ES: , adesapesvovecvnvontenerasceevanncvardersscoeseess eevee errr ae head about one 


10A Draw an inference that’s only half correct (8) 
1JA They number two decades beyond one’s allotted span 
Q) 


3D Harangue from diminutive moon-goddess to a common 
set of people (8) 

11} Wasteful discharge (8) 

4-21 The chap I Jead in front of w (15). 

5-17 Feminine? (1S) 

8-10 Playfully impressive (8) 

8-12 Stood on in Sandhurst when stood up without (8) 

10-19 President who upheld Sedan (8) 

12-19 An aid to the assumption ef understanding? (8) 

6-2 ‘ The babblative and scribblative ’ (Southey) 


4-8 


pret . it is I set it down, That one may smile’ 

(Shakespeare) (4) 

16-20 ‘ So thick a drop serene hath quenched their..... 
(Milton) (4) 

18-14 ‘ A. sls ee *s5 tongue dried and a maid not ven- 
dible ’ (Shakespeare) (4) 

4-9 Than which Charmiian loved long life better 4) 

15-18 That with a luminous nose? (4) 


Solution of No. 1,582 
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NOTES 

Answers and sources: 1D. Lear, II, 4: train. IR, JC, TI, 
1: trees: 204. Ham, 7, 1: thanks. 2R. MWW, i, 4 
haunt. 3K. 4), Wy 2: peach. 41. Cor, I, 1: strike. 
4k. HS, IV, 3: feast, 5, R2, Ill, 2: rainy. 5R. Oth, II, 
2: pilot. 61, H6@), I, 1: unul. 6R. WT, V, 3: newly. 
WL. R3, ‘I, 4: poetss YR. R&I, IV, 1: recky. 8L. MoV, 
lll, 2: fancy, 9%, Tam, II, i: choke. 101, Mac, V, 3: 
senna. 10K. A&G, TI, 7: scale. 11. Much A, Il, 1: 
cose. 11D. Ham, TJ, 4: frock. 12A. A&C, II, 6: Syria. 
13D. Jno, IV, 3: spoon, 18K. R&J, 1, 3: brine. 14K. 
H4(1), Ul, 1: ninth. 15R. Tro, I, 3: grown. 16R. Tim, 
1V, 2: faces. Wb. H6(2), TI, 2: leper. 17R, AYLI, Ul, 
7: leave. 18B. Mac, V, 1; thane. 18R. MoV, III, 2: India. 
19L. H8, Ill, 2: crawl. I9R. Temp, I, 2: coral. 201. 
Ham, I, 1: takes. 2OR. Lear, I, i: dukes. 21L. HS, I, 1: 


ripen. 221. Temp, IV, 1: ended. 231. Cym, IV, 2: grave. 
235). LLL, V, 2: larks, 26A. MND, V, 1: Snout. 


Quotation: WT, II, 2. 


1st prize: L. T. Whitaker (Bournemouth); 2nd 
prize: M. C. €, Rich (Teddington); 3rd prize: 
D. R. Laver (Worthing). 
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Get a Degree 
hy Home Study 


and thereby improve your status and 
i your prospects. You can obtain a London 
| University Degree in Arts, Science, Econom- 
ics, Law or Divinity, without residence at 
the University. Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894) will prepare you for the necessary 
examinations at moderate fees. 15,000 
Successes at London “Iniversity Exams. 
; since 1947. Many men ana women who occupy 
responsible positions to-day do so because 
they graduated in their spare time with the 
help of Wolsey Hall. Why not follow their 
example? Write for Prospectus (please 
mention degree) to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FESI, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
TT! 


Does Your English 
Do You Justice? 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. Are you making the right 
impression on the people you meet? 

+ Improve your English quickly and 
: enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 
The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 

Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391B), Palace Gate. London, W.8, for 
a free copy of the 24-page prospectus. 
“Word Mastery.”” 


Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
hooklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


LEARN 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


in a few months—the easy ASSiMiL 
way. You assimilate the language and 
acquire the accent naturally by listening 
to everyday conversations on gramo- 
phone records (45 & 78 r.p.m.) with 
_an illustrated textbook to guide you. 
Preliminary and complete courses in 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN and SPANISH. 


Fees payable by instalments. 


FULL DETAILS FROM 
ASSIiMiL 16 Farncombe, Godalming 


TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For All Times and Circumstances 


ELMANISM has stood the test of time. 

During the last half-century in peace and 
war. in times of prosperity and of depression, 
it has helped and encouraged men and women 
in all the affairs of life. Now in these times of 
strenuous endeavour two facts stand out 
against a background of evidence — the 
increasing number of men and women who 
want to make a success of life, enrolling for 
the Pelman Course: the continued support 
of serving and ex-Service members of H.M. 
Forces, 

This increasing demand proves the value 
of Pelmanism. Minds under stress and strain 
are sorely in need of restful recreation and 
soothing stimulus. Pelmanism gives all this 
and more. It is the way to clear thinking 
and calm but determined action under all 
circumstances, 

Pelmanism enables you to overcome such 

. defects and failings as: 

- Worry Frustration 

= ies - Indecision Forgetfulness 
2 Depression Mind-Wandering 
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DENCE COLLI 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for Lor?n University Entrance requirements and 
examinations for Degrees (B.A., L.>c., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.), 
General Certificate of Education (O-dinary and Advanced Levels; London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and all other Boards), Bar (Parts I and II), 
A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civ, Service, and many other examinations. 


Private Study Courses are availa!'e in Sociology, Languages (including 


Russian), Economics, ete. The Co.lege, founded 1887, is an Educational 


Trust with a staff of highly qualif':d Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments 
if desired. Free re-preparation in che event of failure. Textbook library. — 


sk Write for free PROSPECTUS of 1J.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


~ 
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Egypt and Syria offer you an incomparable 3 


wealth of holiday experiences. They invite you. Zig 
to enjoy the breath-taking splendours of the ancient ~ 


world side by side with the luxuries of modern 
civilisation. After a wonderful day’s 
sight-seeing you can relax on sun-drenched 

beaches under the clear blue skies or linger 3 

over a first-class dinner at one of the 


fabulous hotels. 

Full information from: ; : 
Mr, Khalid Azmy, Vie 4.903 

Counsellor ie 

Diplomatic Mission of the United Arab Republic, — 

(Tourist Section), : 
75 South Audley Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 2401. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
LOOK AFTER CHILDREN? 


Many children today liveinchildren’shomes 
or special schools because their own parents: 
cannot look after them or because of special 
difficulties. Staff are wanted who are 


Pelmanism develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every career 
and every aspect of living. It develops:— 


—Concentration —Courage willing (with domestic help tive the 
—Self-Confidence —Reliability Meets understanding ah Sane 
—Reliable Memory —Will-Power needed by these children. There is particular 
The Pelman Course is fully described in need for men and women inthe challenging — 
“The Science of Success”’ which will be and interesting work of approved schools 
sent you, gratis and post free, WELbeck 1411. for boys and girls committed by the 


Juvenile Court, 


Twelve months training courses for this 
work are held in Birmingham, Cardiff, 
London, Kent and York. Women over 18, 
men over 21 and married couples can be 
considered. Experience with children in 
residence is required, or will be arranged 
before training. Grants are available to 

cover fees, maintenance and expenses. 
Apply Secretary, Central Training Couneil in 
Child Care, (56P) Home Office, Horseferry 
House, Thorney Street, London, S.W.. i 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
Pelman Institute, 82 Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
“The Science of Success’”’ please. 
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_exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., 


_ request, mentioning exam. or subject 


_or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, EA 


the language to be condensed ai 


| Wednesday, November 16th 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal G 
is the most efficient, the sioet scone haa 
the most conyenient means of preparin, 

General Certificate of Education and Pr 


ternal London University Degrees; for €| 
Service, Local Government and Commere 
exams,; for professional exams. in La 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and : 
Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst. 
Export, ctc., exams, Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 


essful, 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate f 


payable by instalments, 44 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 


which interested to the Secretary (D 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


————————_—__—— * 
is far and away the easiest of a 
shorthands to learn, to write and to. 
read; the reason is that it uses 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word i 


instantly read back, the Speed 

form indicating the sound of t 
English word. Here is a fast, efficie 
phonetic shorthand which you 4 
guaranteed to be able to learn in | 
hours (the “short course” in on 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L73) Hills Road, Cambridge — 


_ 
. 


STORIES WANTED §& 


Suitable stories are revised by i 
usand submitted to editorsonal5% of salesbasis, | 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for — 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


-WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For2l years wehavebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students.” Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies enstires our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. Darr | 
The Professional Touch is FREE from 
~ Dept. 32 - 


} ib “pd, 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 
Chronicle House - Fleet St- London EC 4 


JARVISHALL,R.I.B.A.,66Portiand Place,W.1 
Illustrated Lectures ES : 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES — 


Wednesday, October 12th = «G15 pm. 
BLITHFIELD AND ITS STORY = 
Rugeley, Staffordshire © 4 
The Lady Bagot = 
Wednesday, October 19th 6.15 p.m, 
LAMPORT HALL, Northampton 4 
Sir Gyles Isham, Bart., D.L. 
Wednesday, November 2nd 615 pm 
BROUGHTON CASTLE, Banbury, Oxon 
The Lord Saye and Sele, MC, D.L. - - & 
ho 6S em 
MELFORD HALL, Long Melford, Suffolk — 
Lady Hyde Parker 
Reserved seats at 2/6 each, apply v 
afintioed envelope ann Bl 
Society for the Protect o 
Buildings, 55 Great Ormon 
W.C.1 (HOL, 2646), or at the 
5.45 p.m. on the day of the I 


4 nal 


